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SPECIAL PREMIUM LIST 


Useful and Valuable Premiums for those who obtain New Subscriptions to this Journal in 


connection with the 500-Page American Agriculturist Year Book 
and Almanac which is included with each subscription at $1 per Year ° 


WE PRESENT HEREWITH a select list of premiums which we offer on remarkably liberal terms to those who subscribe 
or get up clubs for this magazine. If you appreciate. our publication and would like to see its influence extended, the most 
substantial way of showing it would be to ask one or more of your friends to subscribe. You know what it is and can easily influ- 
ence and doubtless induce many to subscribe. 


TERE MoWNTES FOR 25 CEaNTS 


= In order to make it very easy for everyone to get us large clubs and thus secure our finest premiums, we have decided to al- 
lew our readers to work for trial subscribers 2s well as yearlies. We have found from experience that many prefer-a trial of the 
paper before subscribing for a full year, ané@ to the end that everyone at all interested may be enrolled in our vast army of read- 
ers. we have decided to offer the paper THREE MONTHS on trial for only 25 CENTS, ‘and have made our offers accordingly. 
This will give everybody an opportunity to subscribe and make it very easy for anyone in any locality to: get up a club. Club 
raisers may, if they choose, solicit yearly subscriptions at $1.00, and this we would advise, with the understanding that when they 
are unable to get a subscription for a year they will take it three months on trial for 25 cents. ONE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
will be counted the same as FOUR three months’ subscribers, in every case. . 


INSTRUCTIONS TO CLUB RAISERS 





THE PRICE of this journal, which is published weekly, is 
$1.00 per year, 50 cents for six months, or 25 cents for three 
months. 

THE PREMIUMS advertised are given for NEW subscribers 
only, as stated above. 

A NEW SUBSCRIBER is one who is not a reader of the 
paper at present. A transfer from one member of a family to 
another is not a new subscriber and cannot be counted as such. 

NO PREMIUM IS ALLOWED on ONE’S OWN subscription. 
We give premiums mainly to induce our readers to get us sub- 
scribers; they are therefore given to the one who gets the sub- 
scriber, and not to the person who subscribes, 

ANY WHO DESIRE A PREMIUM with their subscription 
may obtain it by sending the advertised price of the same in con- 
nection with the paper; but no person sending his or her name as 





a new subscriber, and sending only the price of the paper, can re- 
ceive a premium for it. 

CASH COMMISSION. To those who prefer to work for cash 
instead of premiums, we will allow a liberal ccmmission, which 
will be made Known on application. 

CASH MUST BE SENT with each order, as we cannot keep 


book accounts with anyone. Subscriptions are not entered until 
payment is received. 
HOW TO REMIT: Small amounts can be sent by mail with 


very iittle risk, when properly sealed and directed, but money sent 
in this way is at the risk of the sender. For amounts less than 
$1.00 postage stamps will be accepted, two-cent stamps preferred. 


Large amounts should be sent by postoffice or express money 
order, check, draft, or registered letter. 
AMPLE COPIES, subscription blanks and addressed en- 


velopes sent free on application, 


Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 
1IC/ 50, Mosaunthe Building. 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, $ifssergecatts, 


R 
NGFIELD, MASsS., Homestead Buildizg. 


BAGSTER TEACHERS’ BIBLE. 


Containing Helps to Bible Study, a New Concordance, Seventeen Full-Page Illustrations 
and Fourteen New Maps in Colors. : 


GIVEN FOR TWO NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THIS JOURNAL. 


We take great pleasure in offering to our subscribers as a premium a genuine Bagster 
Bible, Teachers’ edition, printed in the United States by the authorized agents of the 
London publishers from plates made in London, and being in all respects an exact dupli- 
cate of the English edition. Itis not an incomplete, expunged or pirated work, but the 
genuine, containing all the special features of the original edition. This magnificent Bible 
is handsomely printed from large, clear type on fine book paper, and beautifully bound in 
flexible morocco, Divinity circuit, silk sewn, red under gold edges, round corners. It 
is the only absolute flexible bound Bible. The book will lie open perfectly flat; can be 
folded back to back, or can be rolled up without injury to the back or Sewing. This 
Bible containsin all 1198 pages, including the Old and New Testaments according to the 
authorized version; is illustrated with fourteen colored, maps and seventeen full page 
illustrations, and contains complete helps tojthe study of the Bible, comprising summaries 
of the several books, with copious explanatory notes and tables illustrative of Scripture 
history and the characteristics of Bible lands, with a complete index of subjects, a con-~ 
cordance, a dictionary of proper names—in all, over 56,000 separate, valuable references. 
The size of the Bible when opened is 12x9 inches; when closed, 9x6 inches; thickness, 1} 
inches; weight, about two pounds. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


“The book is a marvel of lithographical “Tt is just what a teacher wants; I do not 
erfection and the new feature of Bible | see how it could be better.”—Rev. C. MH. 
elps is itself worth several times the price | Spurgeon. 

of the book.” —Bishop J. H. Vincent. “Will probably prove the most popular 


“Ty regard this edition, all things con- of all the teachers’ Bibles on the market. 
sidered as the most helpful yet. issued. | Almost every teacher and student will choose 
Since I study the interests of the people, I | the Bagster.” —Michigan Christian Advocate, 
shall take pleasure in recommending this January, 1889. 

Bible to them.’”’—Rev. R. G. Pearson, of Phil- “Tt is @ marvel of completeness. 
adelphia. seems to be wanting.”—Pro/f. Sayce. 


_The Bagster Bible is used and endorsed the world over by teachers and Bible students. 
It is invaluable to ministers, teachers and scholars, and all interested in Bible study. It has 
no superior, if indeed it has arival. All — to secure a very fine-and comprehensive 
Bible should take advantage of the remarkably liberal offer we make in connection with 
je ws ca Bible, which we offer at a reduced price by special arrangement with the 
publishers. 

Given asa premium to anyone sending Two New Yearly Subscriptions to this Journal at $1.00, or One New Subscription 
and 50 cents additional, or Eight Three Months’ Subscriptions at 25 cents each, or Four Three Months’ Subscriptions and 50 cents. 

Price, including a year’s subscription, and Almanac, only $2.00. Postage paid by us in each case. 
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PROFITS IN POULTR 


154 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NEW REVISED COLOR PLATE EDITION. 


Useful and Ornamental Breeds and their Profitable Management. 


Given for One New Yearly Subscription to this Journal. - 





Chapter I—Poultry Raising. 

Chapter IJ—Convenient and Good Poultry 
Houses. 

Chapter II[—Special Purpose Poultry House. 

Chapter IV—Poultry House Conveniences. 

Chapter V—Natural Incubation. 

Chapter VI—Care of Chickens—Coops for 
Them. 

Chapter VII—Artificial Incubation. 

Chapter VIII—Preparing for Market. 





Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter 
Creapter 
Che pter 
Chapter 
Che pter 
Chapter 
Chapter 


This new, revised and enlarged edition of what has always 
been recognized as the standard work on poultry is nearly one- 
third larger than any previous edition, and has been fully brought 
up to the requirements of the present day. As denoted by the 
title of the book, most prominence is given to the side of poultry 
keeping which returns an income. The ways and means by which 
eggs or poultry can be grown at a profit are discussed in great 
detail. So many questions are constantly asked about the various 
breeds and also concerning diseases and their treatment, that 
these tupics kave been quite fully considered. 


The chapter on artificial incubation alone is worth many times 
the price of the book to anyone engaged in poultry raising as 2 
business. Care of chicks, feeding and care for eggs, or for meat, 
building coops and houses, caponizing, marketing, warfare against 
pests, raising waterfowl and ornamental poultry, are described at 
length. The reference matter and tables are a special feature of 
the book. Experience of breeders and pouitry farmers has been 
drawn upon freely, resulting in that breadth of view which can be 
obtained only by comparison of successful methods in actual 
practice. 


It is a substantially bound volume of 352 pages and 154 illus- 
trations, 54%x8 inches in size. The teachings of the work are not 
of a local character, but are adapted for all localities and climates. 
To the novice or the experienced poultryman, it is of inestimable 
value, teaching of the production of eggs, broilers, table or market 
poultry. 


CONTENTS: 

IX—Egegs for Market. Chapter XIX- Raising Turkeys. 
X—Caponizing—How it is done. Chapter XX—Raising Geese. 

XI—Poultry Keeping as a Business. Chapter XXI-— Raising Ducks. 

XII—Hints About Management. Chapter KXII—Ornamental Poultry. : 
XIlI—Some Popular Breeds. Chapter XXIII—Breeding and Cross Breeding. 
XIV—Asiatic Breeds. Chapter XXIV—Feeding for Growth. 

XV_E Breeds Chapter XXV—Feeding for Eggs. 

a wed Chapter XXVI—Turkeys on the Farm. 
xXViI—American Breeds. Caepter XX VII—Diseases and Pests. 
XVII—Diseases of Poultry. Chapter XXVIII—Poultry Dictionary and Cal- 
XVIIlI—Parasites Upon Poultry. endar. 





Given as a premium to anyone sending One New Yearly Subscription to this Journal at $1.00, or Four Three Months’ 


Subscriptions at 25 cents each. 


Price, including a year’s subscription, and Almanac, only $1.25. Postage paid by usin each case. 


HOMEMADE CONTRIVANCES 





650 PAGES. 


750 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


FOR FAR AND GARDEN, DAIRY AND WORKSHOP. 


. Farm Conveniences and Appliances; Fences, Gates and Bridges. 
How to Make Over 1000 Handy Appliances and Labor-Saving Devices Needed on the Farm or about the Buildings 


Given for One New Yearly Subscription to this Journal. 





valuable. 


valuable if accompanied with an illustration. 
the illustration will show the construction at a glance. 


rollers, harrows and markers. 


value in this volume. 


Skill in the construction and use of simple labor-sqaving devices is of vast importance to the farm- 
er, and any aid to the development of this manual dexterity is always very welcome. The volume 
here presented abounds in valuable hints and suggestions for the easy and rapid construction of a 
large number of homemade conveniences within the reach of all. He who secures this book can 
quickly avail himself in a thousand ways of the inventive talent and experience of others in similar 
lines of work, ; 

There are chapters on appliances for the barn, pasture and dairy; for the garden and orchard; for 
handling hay and corn fodder; for slaughtering and curing the meat. There are descriptions and 
illustrations of wells, pumps, cisterns and filters; of stump-pullers, derricks and slings; of vehicles, 
In fact, it would be difficult to find, in any one place, so much useful, 
valuable and practical information for any person at all interested in labor-saving appliances. It is 
certain that every progressive farmer, gardener and householder will find very much of interest and 
For convenience in reference, the various contrivances and labor-saving de- 
vices have been classified under three general headings; namely, Farm Conveniences, Farm Appli- 
ances, and Fences, Gates, and Bridges, with a Chapter on Fence Law, about equally divided as to 
the space used, and altogether occupying 650 Pages. 

This book should be in the hands of every fore-handed man. Many hints and suggestions will pay 
for the book many times over. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS. In a work of this character illustrations are especially necessary and 
However lucid an explanation may be for practical purposes, tit is rendered much more 
This is especially true of devices such as are given in this book. In many cases 
After looking at the engraving one will need no further instruction. In 


Homemade Contrivances there are some 750 illustrations, an average of more than one to each page. This mere statement ef the 
number is an evidenoe of the practicability of the work. The illustrations are plainly drawn and nicely printed. It is handsomely 
bound in illuminated paper covers and is practically three books in one that formerly sold in cloth at $4.00 


Given as a premium to anyone sending One New Yearly Subscription to this Journal at $1.00, or Four Three Months? 


Subscriptions at 25 cents each. 





Price, intluding a year’s subscription, and Almanac, only $1.25. Postage paid by us in each case. 
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THE FAMILY HORSE 


ITS STABLING, CARE AND FEEDING. 


By GEO. A. MARTIN. 


A Practical Manual for Horsekeepers., 
Given for One New Yearly Subscription to this Journal. 




















































To meet the wants of the millions of those who keep horses for 
work or for pieasure, and who desire to give their animals proper 
or rational care,.and judicious and humane treatment, this book 
has been written. its author is an experienced and practical 
stock man who has made it his life work to familiarize hims 
with ali the most reliabie and useful information on this subject 
ever made known. To keep this volume within convenient size he 
omits all theoretical and historical matter, and confines himse!¢ 
strictly to.the practical every day care, shelter and management 
of the horse. There is not a padded or ambiguous sentence in the 
whole beok, and yet no important topic is neglected, each poin: 
receiving due attention according to its special importance and re- 
quirements. The author is particularity felicitous in his clear and 
concise style in which he vividiy describes all the minute details. 
so important in the proper caring for horses, and in satisfactorily 
meeting the many puzzling questions which constantly suggest 
themselves to the novice in horse keeping. Instead of giving fixed 
and iron bound rules and directions for everything, the author ex- 
plains the underlying principles and reasons for each special pro 
cess, so as to enable any intelligent observer to judge for himse 


Sr 





as to the best plan to pursue in a given case. This is particularly 
notable in the chapter on ailments and their remedies, in which it 
is not intended to make an amateur horse doctor of every person 
who owns a horse, yet, realizing that there are many ailments 
which require immediate attention, the author gives excellent 
hints and directions for the treatment of the most frequent dis- 
eases of this kind. The chapter on selecting the horse is in itsel? 
worth the price of the book, and this may be said of several othe) 
chapters contained in it. To give an idea of the wide scope and 
extent of this work a condensed table of contents is given. 
CONTENTS. 

Chapter I—Selecting the Horse. Chapter VIT—Riding on Horseback. Chapter XTI—How to Select a Horse and 

Chapter IIl—Feeding and Watering. Chapter VItI—Harness and Vehicles. _ Keep It. 

Chapter III—Barns and Stables. Chapter IX—The Horse’s Foot; Shoeing and | Chapter XIII—Views of a Veteran. 

Chapter IV—Stable Management. Care. - Chapter XIV—The Family Horse in the Prairie 

Chapter V—Clipping, Singeing and Trimming. Chapter X—Ailments and Their Remedies. States. 

Chapter VI—On the Road. Chapter XI—Stabling, Feed and Care. 


Given as a premium to anyone sending One New Yearly Subscription to this Journal at $1.00, or Four Three Months 


Subscriptions at 25 cents each. 
Price, including a year’s subscription, and Almanac, only $1.25. Postage paid by us in each case. 


KEEPING ONE COW. 


Being the Experience of a Number of Practical Writers, in Clear and Condensed Form, upon the 


MANAGEIENT OF A SINGLE MILCH COW. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH FULL PAGE ENGRAVINGS OF THE [OST FAMOUS DAIRY COWS. 





Given for One New Yearly Subscription to this Journal. 


This is altogether a remarkable and unique book. While hun- 
dreds of volumes have been written on keeping cows, on milk and 
butter production, and on general dairying, this is the only one 
devoted to the keeping of.one cow only. Nevertheless its title is 
somewhat misleading, as-the work will be found just as valuable 
and useful to those who keep more than one cuw, and as appli- 
cable to those who make dairying a business. No book has ever 
been published which gives as much solid, everyday, common 
sense information and personal, rractical experiences on the sub- 
ject as this. The reason for this will be readily perceived when 
it is considered that this work, instead of giving one man’s or 
woman’s ideas, comprises accounts of the cctual experiences and 
Successes, and the means by which they are attained, of very 
many practical workers in every section of the United States. 
Most of these descriptions are given in so clear, concise and busi- 
nesslike a manner as to carry conviction with them at a glance, 
while others are so vivid and natural, and are given in so charm- 
ing a style as to become as fascinating reading as a work of rural 
fiction, and yet the truth of every statement is vouched for. 
Among the contributors to this work are Col. H. E. Alvord, Prof. 
D. D. Slade and others not less practical, if less known to the 
public. The table of contents camprises: The growing, culture 
and care of crops best suited to the production of milk; the best dairy returns; the care of the cow and calf: the best stables; best 
ways to preserve and utilize manures; ailments and their treatments; feeding; root and soiling crops, etc., etc. The beok is pro- 
fusely illustrated with portraits of. famous dairy cows, plans of dairies and farm dairies, sheds, etc. It is especially valuable for the 
beginner, Lut cannot fail to be appreciated by everyone who keeps cows. 





Given as a premium to anyone sending One New Yearly Subscription to this Journal at $1.00, or Four Three Months’ 
Subscriptions at 25 cents each. .% 
Price, including a year’s subscription, and Almanac, only $1.25. .Postage--paid by us_in each -case. 
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Famous Standard Books. 














THE MOST NOTED WORKS IN ENGLISH 


LITERATURE. 


Any One Given for One New Yearly Subscription 


to this Journal. 


During the past few years great progress has been 
made in the arts of printing and bookbinding, and the 
surprising offer we now make is a wonderful exempli- 
fication of this progress. Some years ago such books 
as we offer would have been considered cheap at one 
dollar each, and even now books no larger or more 
handsomely bound are sold at from $1 to $1.50 each. 

The books offered consist of twenty-five volumes, 
selected from the most noted works in English litera- 
ture. They are beautifully printed and substantially 
bound in cloth with full gold stamped back and orna- 
mental sides. Each book is 7% inches high, 5 inches 
wide and 1% inches thick, and some of them contain 
as many as 500 pages. The following are the titles of 


the books offered: 


Aesop’s Fables, by Aesop. 

Andersen’s Fairy Tales, by Hans Christian 
Andersen. 

Arabian Nights Entertainment. 

Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 

Child’s History of England, by Charles 
Dickens. 

East Lynne, by Mrs Henry Wood. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales, by Wilhelm Grimm. 

Gulliver’s Travels, by Jonathan Swift. 

Ivanhoe, by Sir Walter Scott. 

Jane Eyre, by Charlotte Bronte. 

John Halifax, by Dinah Maria Mulock. 

Last Days of Pompeii, by Bulwer-Lytton, 


Oliver Twist, by Charles Dickens. 

Pilgrim’s Progress, by John Bunyan. 

Prince of the House of David, by Joseph 
Ingraham, 

Quo Vadis, by Henrik Svenkienicz. 

Robinson Crusoe, by Daniel Defoe, 

Scarlet Letter, by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Sketch Book, by Washington Irving. 

Thaddeus of Warsaw, by Jane Porter. 

Tom Brown’s School Days, by Thomas 
Hughes, 

Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea, 
by Jules Verne. 

Vanity Fair, by William Makepeace Thack- 
eray. 


Last of the Mohicans, 


Cooper. 


by Fennimore 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin, by Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, 





These books, as stated, are all cloth bound, printed on good paper from large, clear 
type, and should fird a place in every home library. There is nothing cheap about them 
except the price. We offer them as follows: 


Given as a premium for One New Yearly Subscription to this Journal at $1.00, or 
Four Three Months’ Subscriptions at 25 cents each. 
Price, including a year’s subscription,and Almanac, $1.25, Postage paid by usin 


each case. 





Handy Atlas of the World and City Guide 


Contains 240 Pages and 196 Maps and Views. 
Given for One New Yearly Subscription to this Journal. 


COMPLETE 
ANDY 
ATLAS 


els TRE 


WORLD 


AND 


CITY GUIDE 


a= 
(ONTAININ 
70 MAPS 
26 CITY MAPS } 
100 VIEWS 


~ INDEX 


t. 





Size of Book 6x8 Inches. 


This new and handsome Atlas contains ninety-six 
pages of maps, printed in three and four colors, of all 
the countries of the world, including detailed maps of 
every state and territory of the Union, and of Canada, 
Also twenty-six pages of detailed maps of leading 
cities of the United States, and also of Europe, making 
it a complete guide for all who have occasion to visit 
these cities. (A good index city map would cost at 
least 20 cents for each city.) 


COLORED MAPS 

Nearly all of the maps in this Handy Atlas have 
been engraved especially for us at an immense ex- 
pense, and we confidently claim that never before was 
such value given in a book of this character and size. 
These maps are printed in colors and executed with 
the most scrupulous care. In connection with each 
map is an index, so that every place can be readily 
fcund by imaginary intersecting lines from the mar- 
gin. In the maps of the twenty-three great cities, every 
street and every important hotel and public building is 
shown. On the maps of the world, on Mercator’s Pro- 
jection, are brought out special features, such as the 
important countries and the colonies, transportation 
facilities for around-the-world travel and time divi- 
sions, cable lines, etc. 

BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 

Sixteen pages are devoted to beautiful half-tone 
reproductions of scenic marvels, city views, portraits, 
naval and military war scenes, etc. Over 100 photo- 


graphs have been obtained for this purpose at a great expense, «artistically grouped and 
reproduced. One page shows five views of Niagara Falls. Another shows seven views 


of Boston 


Eight pictures of Philadelphia take one page. Sixteen views in Chicago and 


the great drainage canal occupy two pages. Six views of Washington take a page. 
Other pages are devoted to pictures of the President, the naval and military heroes of 
the fate war, Cuba, the Philippines, Porto Rico, Hawaii, war scenes on land and water, 


etc., etc. 


It is beautifully bound in imitation leather covers, and contains 240 pages and no less 


than 196 maps and views. 


Given asa premium for One New Yearly Subscription to this Journal at $1.00, 
or Four Three Months’ Subscriptions at 25 cents each. 


Price, including a year’s subscription, and Almanac, only $1.25. Postage paid 


by us in each case. 
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Gent’s Silverine Watch. 


Given for Four New Subscriptions to this 
Journal, 


We here offer what we consider the best 
watch ever sold at the price. The case is solid 
nickel silver, or what is commonly known as 
Silverine, and guaranteed to keep its color 





and to be very durable. The illustration 
shows the exact size of the watch, but gives 
a very poor idea of its beautiful appear- 
ance. We guarantee satisfaction, and to 
unyone not perfectly satisfied we will cheer- 
fully refund the amount paid upon applica- 
tion. We offer this watch, which has here- 
tofore been sold exclusively by jewelers at 
from $4 to $5, on the following remarkably 
liberal terms: 

Given as a premium for Four New Yearly 
Subscriptions to this Journal at $1.00 
each, or Two New Subscriptions and $1.00, 
or Sixteen Three Months’ Subscriptions at 
25 cents each, or Eight Three Months’ 
Subscriptions and $1.00. 

Price, omy a year’s subscription 
and Almanac, only $3.00. Postage pai 
by us in each case. 





Gent’s Gold Watch. 


Given for Ten New Subscriptions to this 
Journal. 





No, they are not solid gold, but gold filled 
and guaranteed. When we say gold filled we 
mean that the cases are made from two 
plates of solid gold with an intervening 
layer of composition metal. The outside lay- 
ers are 14 carat gold, so thick as to stand 
acid test, making them equal in wearing 
value to a solid gold case. The works are 
American, seven jeweled, nickeled, stem 
wind and set and carefully timed before 
leaving the factory. 

Given as a premium for Ten New Yearly 
Subscriptions to this Journal at $1.00 
each, or Five Subscriptions and $2.50, or 
Forty Three Months’ Subscriptions at 26 
cents each, or Twenty and $2.50. 

Price, including a year’s subscription, 
and Almanac, $6.00. Postage paid by us 
in each case. 
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A Fine French Achromatic Telescope. 


WITH FIVE LENSES, BRASS SLIDES AND MOROCCO-COVERED TUBES. 


Given for Four New Subscriptions to this ournal. 





Full size when closed. 


High-power Achromatic Telescopes have heretofore sold at prices placing them almost beyond the reach of persons of 


moderate means. 
It MEASURES, 
It has five lenses of the best French manufacture. 


The Telescope we now cffer is just what people want—a really philosophical instrument at a low price, 
when extended, 16% inches; when closed, 6 inches; diameter, 14 inches. 
The slides and mountings are made of brass, highly polished, the tele. 


scoping tubes fitting closely into each other. Safety-caps of polished brass cover the ex posed ends, while the main tube or body of 


the telescope is covered with French morocco, 

How far you can see with it. 
miles. 
ognized at a great distance, 


There is not a man, woman or child who cannot find uses for such a glass almost every day of their life. 


v If the atmosphere is clear, you can see the time on a tower clock at a distance of three 
A man who is one mile away will appear to be fifteen rods from you, and persons with whom you are farniliar can be rece 


Many of our cus- 


tomers write us that they have never had so much pleasure and enjoyment from a small investment as this telescope has affords 


ed them. 


It is first-class in every respect and equal to instruments for which from $5 to $10 is usually charged. 
Given asa remium to anyone sending Four New Yearly Subscriptions to this Journal at $1.00 each, or Two New 
Subscriptions nd $1.00, or Sixteen Three Months’ Subscriptions at 25 cents each, or Eight Three Months’ Subscriptions and $1. 
Price, including a year’s subscription, and Almanac, $3.00. Postage paid by us ineach case. 





The Home Repairing Outfit. 


CONSISTING OF 33 FIRST-CLASS TOOLS AND MATERIALS SHOWN 
Given for Two New Subscriptions to this Journal. 


This outfit is the result of years of study and 
% experiment in the manufacture of Iron Lasts 
and Repairing Outfits; and its practical advan- 
tages need only to be seen and tried to be appre- 
ciated. It consists of 33 first-class tools and ma- 
terials shown in cut, viz: One iron last for men’s 
work (reversible); 1 iron last tor boys’ work (re- 
versible); 1 iron last for women’s work (revers- 
ible); I iron last for children’s work (reversible); 
1 iron stand for lasts, 1 shoehammer, 1 shoe- 
knife, 1 peg awl handle, 1 peg awl, 1 wrench for 
peg awl handle, 1 sewing awl handle, 1 sewing 
awl, 1 stabbing awl handle, 1 stabbing awl, 1 
bottle leather cement, 1 bottle rubber cement, 1 
bunch bristles, 1 ball shoe thread, 1 ball shoe- 
wax, 1 pkg clinch nails, 4-8 in, 1 pkg clinch nails, 
5 in, 1 pkg clinch nails, 6-8 in, 1 pkg heel nails. 
4 prs heel plates, assorted sizes, 6 harness 
needles and directions for use. With this outfit 
one may do his own half-soling, rubber boot, 
shoe and harness repairing. No pegs needed, 
simply wire clinch nails. Any person can suc- 
cessfully use it. The tools inclosed in this outfit, if 
purchased separately at a hardware store, would 
cost between $5.00 and $6.00. We offer the whole 
‘ Boor, SHOE AND Ruse outfit, which is sent securely packed, on the fol- 
lowing terms: 

Given as a premium to anyone gending Two New Yearly Subscriptions to this 
Journal at $1.00 each, or One New Subscription and 50 cents Additional, or Eight 
Three Months’ Subscriptions at 25 cents each, or Four Three Months’ Subscriptions 
and 50 cents. Price, including a year’s subscription, and Almanac, $2.00. Postage 
paid by us in each cise. 

SPECIAL—We offer a larger outfit, consisting of 44 first-class tools, especially de- 
signed for those who desire in addition to the articles above named the tools and materials 
necessary for all kinds of harness and tinware repairing, on the following terms: 

Given as a premium to anyone sending Three New Yearly Subscriptions to this Jour- 
nal at $1.00 each, or Two Subscriptions and $1.00 additional. Price, including a year’s 
subscription, and Almanac, $2.50. Sent by freight, receiver to pay charges, which will 
be light. Give name of express office if different from post office address. 


Gent’s Two Bladed Pocket Knife. 


Given for One New Subscription to this Journal. 


IN CUT. 
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This cut snows the best knife for service and all practical purposes that was ever made. 
It is made of razor steel, tested and fnlly guaranteed. Has two blades, as shown in cut, and 
we have no hesitation in saying that it is the best knife ever offered for the money. 

Given as a premium to anyone sending One New Yearly Subscription to this 
Journal at $1.00, or Four Three Months’ Subscriptions at 25 cents each. 

oe including a year’s subscription, and Almanac, $1.50. Postage paid by us in 
each case. 





Writing Desk and Bookcase. 


Given for Eight New Subscriptions 
to this Journal, 


This is a perfect desk in all its appoint- 
ments. It isconstructed of solid oak through- 
out. beautifully finished in antique and pol- 
ished. The interior comprises seven pigeon 
hc:es, two compartments for letter paper 
and ample room for pens, ink and other 
stationery. When the desk is closed it can 
be securely locked, thereby making the 





centents of the compartments private, if 
so desired. It also has four book shelves 
as shown in cut, thus making one of the 
most useful articles of furniture a person 
can have in his home. It is five feet high, 
two feet six inches wide, and ten and one- 
half inches deep. It is not only a very use- 
fxl article of furniture, but it would fill up 
seme space in your house to advantage, 
which now looks rather bare. We offer this 
desk, the regular price of which is $8, on 
the following terms: 


Given asa premium to anyone sending 
Eight New Yearly Subscriptions to 
this Journal at $1.00 each, or Four New 
Subscriptions and $2.50, or Thirty-Two 
Three Months’ Subscriptions at 25 cents 
each, or Sixteen and 62.50. 

Price, including a year’s subscription, 
and Almanac, $5.50. Postage paid by us 
in each case. 
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Rural Free Delivery. 
ITS UNQUALIFIED SUCCESS. 


THE STORY OF ITS RAPID DEVELOPMENT—ONLY 
WAITING FOR MORE MONEY TO BE EXTENDED 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY—THE SERVICE 
WILL PAY FOR. ITSELF—ITS HISTORY OF THE 
LAST YEAR READS LIKE A FAIRY TALE—HOW 
TO GET THE SERVICE FOR YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD. 


im : HERE has been nothing 
| " in the history of the 

postal service of the 
United States,’’ says the 
annual report of the 
first assistant postmas- 




















il CoRrREecT ter general, ‘‘so remark- 
Hi STYLE Box able as the growth of 
the rural free delivery 

U.S.MAIL system.” The daily de- 

MTT DUEnts livery of mail at the 
AT LJP 4 farmer’s door, by the 
p federal government is 
no longer anexperiment. 

In the words of the re- 

port, the system has 

now “to be dealt with as an  estab- 
lished agency of progress, awaiting only 
the action of the congress to  de- 
termine how rapidly it shall be de- 
veloped.” The current month finds ru- 


ral free delivery of mail in successful op- 
eration from 383 distributing points radi- 
ating over 40 states and one territory, while 
other districts from Maine to Texas are 
anxiously waiting for those regular visits 
from Uncle Sam which mean so much in a 
variety of ways. Many districts were ac- 
tually suffering in pocketbook and in their 
social isolation for ready communication 
with the large centers and with one an- 
other. Some of them did not realize this 
till they had had the service for some time; 
while still others, under peculiar condi- 
tions, did not want free delivery in the first 
place and do not care for it now. On the 
whole the sentiment is overwhelmingly in 
its favor, north and south, east and west, 
as established by facts and figures. The 
only states now without the service are 
Idaho, Mississippi, Montana and Wyoming. 

The most remarkable feature of the trial 
thus far, from the government point of 
view, and the most convincing, is the in- 
crease of postal business wherever the ser- 
vice has gone, and the excellent promise 


For Week Ending November 25, 1899 


the rural service holds out of paying for 
itself in the near future. It almost pays 
for itself now. The story as told in the an- 
nual report of the assistant postmaster 
general, Perry S. Heath, reads almost like 
a fairy tale. We quote from the report— 
nearly half of which, by the way, is given 


_ ducts, 


No. 22 


grade and gravel a road in order to obtain 
rural free delivery. 

IV. Better prices obtained for farm pro- 
the producers being brought into 
daily touch with the state of the markets, 
and thus being enabled to take advantage 
of information heretofore unattainable. 
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ory, 
on 


A CARRIER AT CRAWFORDSVILLE, 


up to the rural free delivery branch—the 
five important 


RESULTS ALREADY ESTABLISHED, 


I, Increased postal receipts. More letters 
are written and received, More newspapers 
and magazines are subscribed for. So 
marked is this advancement that quite a 
number of rural routes already pay for 
themselves by the additional business they 
bring. 

II. Enhancement of the value of farm 
lands reached by rural free delivery. This 
increase of value has been estimated at as 
high as $5 per acre in some states. A mod- 
erate estimate is from $2 to $3 per acre. 

III. In general improvement of the con- 
dition of the roads traversed by the rural 
carrier. In the western states especially 
the construction of good roads has been a 
prerequisite to the establishment of rural 
free delivery service. In one county in Indi- 
ana a special agent reports that the farm- 
ers incurred an expense of over $2600 to 





MAIL BOXES NEAR TEMPE, ARIZ 
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V. To these material advantages may be 
added the educational benefits conferred by 
relieving the monotony of farm life through 
ready access to wholesome literature, and 
the keeping of all rural residents, the young 
people as well as their elders, fully in- 
formed as to the stirring events of the day, 
The moral value of these civ‘lizing influ- 
ences cannot be too highly rated. 


AS TO THE COST. 


The cost of delivery in many small cities 
is $2.80 per capita a year, with little or no 
increase of postal business to show for it. 
The per capita cost of rural delivery, as in- 
dicated by the past year, is 84 cents. And 
even this figure will show a reduction in 
the long run, as the estimate iteaves out of 
the account the great increase of postal re- 
ceipts (averaging from 50 to 75 pe: cent), 
which always follows the estanushment of 
rural delivery, also the cost of fourth-class 
postoffices and star routes practically su- 
perseded by the new service, which have 
been or might be discontinued. 

The sum of $150,006 granted by congress 
for the extension of rural free delivery be- 
came available July 1, 1899, and became 
exhausted Nov 1, 1899. During those four 
months the service was made to include 
nearly 180,000 persons. It was the work of 
these four months which completed the ba- 
sis for the figures just quoted. 


TO MAKE FREE DELIVERY PAY. 


The way to make the service’ pay, the 
first assistant postmaster general declares, 
is to abolish the fourth-class postoffices and 
the star routes when free delivery enters 
their territory. The saving of salaries and 
perquisites, he says, accrues to patrons by 
showing a surplus in favor of free delivery. 
At West Chester, Pa, for example, two 
fourth-class postoffices ceased to exist as 
a result of the new competition, and the 
pcstal receipts showed a balance of $593 
over expenditures in 10 months. Many of 
the fourth-class postmasters do not take 
kindly to the new order, naturally enough, 
and the assistant postmaster general rec- 
ommends that these postmasters and the 

{To Page 554.] 
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Fall Plowing Kills White Grubs. 





What is commonly known as the white 
grub, or grub worm, is the young of the 
brewn May beetle, or June bug, which oc- 
curs in such abundance in late May and 
June, and is not, as is often suggested, the 
yeung of the common tumble bug. These 
May beetles deposit their eggs in June, usu- 
ally about the roots of grass. These eggs 
hatch in about a month, and the young 
grubs by the first of November are about 
half an inch in length, having all the ap- 
pearance of the full-grown grub, excepting 
in the matter of size. In late autumn they 
go deeper into the ground, sometimes a foot 
or even more, and make for themselves 
small earthen cells in which they pass the 
winter, coming upward in the spring, feed- 
ing upon the grass roots throughout the en- 
tire summer, and at the end of the second 
autumn they have reached about two-thirds 
of their ultimate dimensions. They now 
burrow into the ground, and again pass the 
winter in an earthen cell, coming to the 
surface again in the spring, and feeding 
until the latter part of May, in the lati- 
tude of central Ohio, when they abandon 
the grass roots, burrow down into the 
grcund and again make an earthen cell 
within which they transform to the adult 
beetle. The young of the insect is, by na- 
ture, a grass feeder, and, therefore, always 
more abundant in fields that have remained 
in grass for a long series of years.- The 
major portion of their injury in cultivated 
fields occurs the first summer immediately 
following a series of grass crops. 

There is no practical way of reaching 
these grubs under ground, and as they 
never get to the surface, their control by 
topical applications is not only difficult but 
practically impossible. The Ohio exper sta 
has found but one practical way of dealing 
with these pests, and, while that is not in- 
fallible, it seems to prove effective in the 
majority of cases. This consists in the fall 
plowing of grass lands as a preparation 
fer the grain crop the following year. While 
early fall plowing is known to be often ef- 
fective, it is quite probable that late fall or 
winter plowing is much more dependable. 
The reason for this is that after the grubs 
have constructed their winter quarters they 
are probably too stupid to construct others. 
If then the ground is broken, the grubs 
within their winter quarters are either 
thrown up to the action of continued freez- 
ing and thawing, or, if not thrown up, are 
exposed to the more direct effects of rain 
anc frost, and thus killed by the winter 
weather. A consensus of all the evidence 
obtained up to date indicates that fall 
piowing is the most reliable and profitable 
method known at present for preventing 
the ravages of the white grub. 


Investigating Alaska Agriculture. 





Owing to the great increase in popula- 
ticn, due to the gold fever, the cultivation 
of agricultural products in Alaska is be- 
ccming very important. So little was known 
of the possibilities in this direction that the 
dep’t of agri has established trial stations 
in Alaska and placed the work under the 
direction of Prof C. C. Georgeson. The first 
year’s trial showed that certain vegetables 
could be grown more rapidly than was at 
first supposed. The middle and the latter 
part of May, asparagus, wax beans, pota- 
toes, onions, peas, rhubarb, rutabagas, 
srinach and many other garden vegetables 
were planted. These produced excellent veg- 
etables that would compare favorably with 
any grown in the states, 

The peas were especially prolific, indi- 
cating that the soil was adapted to agricul- 
ture. Turnips, radishes, parsnips, parsley 
made excellent growth. Turnips and ruta- 
bagas seemed particularly well adapted to 
the soil and climate about Sitka. Potatoes 
were a decided success both at Sitka and 
Skagway. At the mouth of the Yukon and in 
the interior, potatoes were generally sogg 
and failed to mature properly, but in the 
southeastern portions of Alaska they were 
dry and mealy and of good flavor. 

The chief value of an agricultural coun- 





ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


try, however, depends upon its ability to 
produce cereals and forage plants. Vats and 
barley were sown quite freely at both sta- 
tions, Sitka and Skagway. In both situa- 
tions the growth was excellent and the seed 
matured before the end of September. The 
oats grew to a hight of nearly five feet 
and produced large heads well filled with 
plump, heavy grain, perfectly matured, and 
barley matured by the middle of Septem- 
ber. Some of these grains and vegetables 
are shown in our illustration. Of forage 
piants, clovers made especially good growth 
ana were very vigorous. These results rep- 
resent the tests of a single season, but they 
go to show that agriculture has a place 
even in Alaska. Garden vegetables are pro- 
duced freely and are of good quality. Even 
in the interior, 300 miles from the coast, 
agriculture is not impossible. The raising 
of live stock along the coast where there 
is sufficient grass for pasturage has been 
practiced. The great difficulty has been in 





out of doors have had two or three ma- 
chines. In spite of this they still follow 
their old habits. This may be good for the 
machinery agents and manufacturers, put 
how is it for you, my brother farmers? Do 
not such practices help make times close? 
Would it not have cost you much less oN 
have built a roomy tool house where all 
tools could be stored immediately afte; 
using? It need not be expensive. Cheap 
shingles carefully laid make a good roof 
and common lumber a siding that will pro- 
tect from storms.—[Subscriber, Michigan, 


Hogs for Renovating Orchards—old or- 
chards, with a stiff sod of any kind, can be 
greatly helped by disturbing this sod ang 
stirring the upper layers of soil. The ap- 
plication of fertilizer, both homemade and 
commercial, is valuable in this work, and 
if hogs are.turned in they will assist great- 
ly in mixing the fertilizer and stirring up 
the soil. After thev have rooted over th, 
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ALASKA OATS, BARLEY, FLAX, POTATOES AND CLOVER 


GROWN BY U S DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AT SITKA 


securing hay for winter feed. This will 
probably be largely overcome by the rais- 
ing of grain, peas, tame hay and the like 
for feeding during cold weather. 





Neglected Farm Machinery—In driving 
around this part of the country during the 
last few weeks I could not help but notice 
the habit that too many farmers have of 
leaving binders, mowers, rakes, wagons and 
other expensive farm implements out of 
doors. Many of them will be housed be- 
fore winter possibly, but I would ask, how 
long do you suppose a binder would last 
and do good work if left exposed to the 
storms and sunshine? I know some careful 
farmers who have used a binder for 10 or 11 
years, cutting an average of 80 to 100 acres 
each year, and the machine is not yet worn 
out, while others who have cut no. more 
than that and have housed their machinery 


ground thoroughly, the surface should be 
leveled with a harrow. 





Handling Stable Manure — Manure 
should be kept packed away from the air 
as tightly as possible, and if well rotted, 
should be plowed under just before plant- 
ing; otherwise turn it under several months 
before that time. Contrary to the common 
opinion, half-rotted manure is more valu- 
able than well rotted, because the former 
contains a larger amount of nitrates. 





Hens vs Dogs—In some towns, even in 
rural districts, there are almost as many 
dogs as hens. Now this ought not so to be, 
yet it can be made one of the foundations 
of the poultry success. How? Why, just 
grind the dogs up into egg food and feed 
the stuff to the hens. More money in this 
idea than any “trust” yet suggested. 














The Proposed Money-in-Poultry Contest. 


BABCOCK, RHODE ISLAND. 


H. 58. 





At least one previous contest has been 
conducted to test the laying of fowls. In 
this one the prizes went to the pens of 
fowls which produced the largest number 
of eggs. Such a contest was necessarily 
a great temptation toward falsifying the 
records, and the results could be received 
only with suspicion. Indeed, the results 
were so marvelous that one prominent poul- 
try editor headed an editorial article with 
the words “Tall Laying or Lying.” I ven- 
ture to assert that such results have never 
been duplicated except on paper. 

Put in this proposed contest the proper 
basis seems to have been selected; the most 
accurate method and results, irrespective of 
the number of eggs produced per fowl or 
the profit received upon the poultry pro- 
ducts. A few suggestions upon this con- 
test may be worth making. As to time for 
beginning it, the first day of April, 1900, 
would be a good date. April is suggested 
rather than March, because it is the month 
when most poultry breeders have their pens 
all ready for business. During March many 
preparations are making, especially among 
those who do not attempt to get out very 
early broods of chickens. And as the con- 
test is to continue for a full year, the re- 
sults for the month of March will appear in 
the record. 

It will be well, I. think, to allow of no 
substitution of fowls. Even if some die dur- 
ing the year, the contest should proceed 
with the remainder. In the contest alluded 
to in this article, substitutions were al- 
lowed, and perhaps some made without be- 
ing noted, but the results ought to show the 
effects of the method and care on health as 
well as upon production. 

One element in poultry keeping is seri- 
ously neglected—the time necessarily em- 
picyed in the care of the fowls and the 
marketing of the products. By neglecting 
this element, profits appear on paper which 
de not appear in practice. If it takes five 
dollars’ worth of time to obtain three dol- 
lars’ worth of products, there is a loss of 
two dollars in the business, although the 
accounts may show three dollars of profit 
This element will count in the different 
methods of feeding. If one feeds whole or 
cracked grain dry, and another feeds mixed 
messes of wet-up food, with ground green 
bones and the like, even though the pro- 
duct is less from the hens cared for by the 
first method, when a proper charge is made 
for time, it may prove really the more prof- 
itabkle and therefore the better method to 
employ. Time, therefore, should figure’ in 
the accounts rendered. - 

A statement from time to time should be 
rendered of methods employed and results 


obtained. This should be done at least 
quarterly, and ‘perhaps monthly would be 
better. These statements will have a value 


and may lead those not engaged in the con- 
test to better results. 

The number and age and breed of the 
fowls entered in the contest should be 
given; the methods of feeding; the time 
ccnsumed in their care; the circumstances 
under which they are kept, including size 
and character of house, size of yard, if 
yerded; the daily product of eggs; the num- 
ber of eggs set, chickens hatehed, and chick- 
€ns reared, if chickens are reared; the dates 
orn which the hens become broody and the 
dates when each ceases to be broody; the 
dates when hens begin their molt, its char- 
acter, and the time when it is concluded. 

These and many other things need to be 
noted in order to get the most valuable and 
accurate results from the contest. If all 
of these things are attended to, much val- 
uable information should be obtained, and 
the records of the contest prove reliable 
Statistics to be used upon many points rel- 
ative to poultry keeping. The move ought 
to prove popular and profitable to all. 

<oxmeccanaiapiieitnainadin’ 

Widespread Interest has already been 
aroused over the poultry contest and our 
Foultry correspondence the past week has 
taken a remarkable turn in that direction, 


THE POULTRY YARD 





Pretty nearly everybody has some sugges- 
tion to offer or wants to contribute-a prize, 
One enthusiast, a hired man ona farm, 


keeps only a few pure-bred fowls, but 
wishes to contribute a pair of them. 
Many of the contributions are of great 


value. The contest is already an assured 
success, 





Farmer Hacks: I hope this old turkey 
isn’t so tough as he looks, 
Old. Tom Turk: Alas! 

kindest cut of.all! 


This is the un- 


Clubs Will Compete—The date for be- 
ginning poultry contest might be as early 
as Jan 1 or 15, as southern producers com- 
mence early in the season. Local poultry 
clubs seem to me worth encouragement, and 
if you offer a prize in this line, we will com- 
pete for it—[J. F. Nilme, George, Secy of 
Poultry Club. 





Small Growers Have Equal Chance—I 
should like to be in this poultry contest with 
my small business. I think Feb 1 would be 
a good time to commence. In this latitude 
generally the coldest weather is over and 
the hen business begins in earnest.—[W. M. 
Jarvis, Iowa. 

The Phosphate Supply—More than half 
the phosphate of the world is secured in 
the U 8. 











More Eggs in Winter. 
Nothing on Earth will do 
it like Sheridan’s Powder. 


Thousands of successful Ponltry-Keepers all 
over the country -owe no small portion of their 
= to the practice of mixing with the mash 

oon mince. to their poultr every day, a small 
ntit 


uantity of SHERIDAN’S CONDITION POWDER. 
qn has been used and indorsed by Poultry-Raisers 
over thirty years; and A \N IS of. poultry. 


H ERID DANTION 
POWDER 


Is phovtately » ee. It costs only one-tenth cent 
a day per hen ou buy it in ni ol cans. It will 
increase the S it from your this winter. 
To be profitable your pulletsshouldfayearly. All 
your hens should be in condition to lay daily while 
eggs are high. It assures perfect assimilation 
of the food elements needed to produce eggs. 
It is sold by druggists, grocers and feed dealers. 


If you can’t get the > Powder send to us. One 
ack, 25 cts; > $1. Large two-'b. can, $1.20. 
Bix cans, exp. paid, #5. Sampte copy best Poultry 
paper free, I. S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 














MUST HAVE A hess CAPITAL. 

She can double her production of eggs if assisted 
ipa little, Green Bone and Mann’s Granite 
Crystal Grit makes the best working capital. 


Mann’s Kew Bone Cutters 


prepare the bone in the best and most economi- 
= way. Ask any for testimony. Cash or 


FU: ents, manufacture Clover 
Cutters and Feed Trays. 


Catalogue Free. 
lerd, Mass. 


p. W. MANN CO. Box 9 Milford, 








Hens 
a 


CP9S 


when fed with the things eggs 
are made of. Eggs are mostly 
albumen, produced by the hens 
from the protein they absorb 
from their food. 

Bowker’s Animal Meal 
gives a hen the maximum of 
protein and other egg making 
material. Always sold in 
yellow bags and packages. 

The Bowker Co., 
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Nothing Under The Sun 


will Make Hens Lay ry pasep theca in healthy 
condition all the year roun 


BANNER EGG FOOD 


and Tonic 


Thousands can testify to its excellent merits. A 
trial will convince you. | Ib. can 25¢., 5 cans $1.00. 
For the month of November only we will sell a 
1 lb. can 15c. or 7 caus 1. Now is sour chance to 
lay in a supply of this Food, and you will have 
plenty of Eges when cold weaiher comes. Our im- 
mense illustrated Catalogue free. Aduress 


EXCELSIOR WIRE AND POULTRY SUPPLY (0, 


28 vows S St., New York City. 
w. USS, Proprietor. 


N. B. If sent cos 2. add léc. per can for postage. 
When writing kindly mention this paper. 
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The Hen’s Friend 


Log tt NEC the ee & 4 
NUM UTT is pro 
called, but it is the owner’s filend, 
too. It is the lightest running bone 
cutter on the market, and requires 
but one hand to operate, being abso- 
lutely self-feeding and self-regulating. 
Received only award at World 
Fair,Chicago. Sussrae Clover Gaiters 
and - nations pms all ee 

Booklet telling ut poultry 
how to make it pay, FREZ. 








A MILLION TESTIMONIALS 


2, Oc: =: 90 DAYS" PR 


one self-regulating and <= 
guaranteed. Over 15,000 








Buckeye ineub Co., Spri 











HATCH CHICKENS 


wk, py — pda ~~ 


| EXCELSIOR Y TCUBATOR 


1 operation. 
nomen feed ey hatcher made. 











| Circulars free, 
Send 6c. for 
Illus. Cataloz. 
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VICTOR Incubator 
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Gluten Meal Cheap Source of Protein. 
W. J. KENNEDY, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 





Does it pay to feed bran at $15 per ton? 
This question is one of the many problems 
that the dairy farmer has to solve at this 
season of the year. It was the one that I 
had to solve a few weeks ago when formu- 
lating our winter ration for the university 
Gairy herd. It had occurred to me that $15 
a ton was a very high price for bran, but I 
knew that we must supply the.cow with a 
certain amount of digestible protein (2.5 lbs) 
in her ration, in order to obtain good re- 
sults at the milk pail, and that was our 
main object in feeding bran. 

Now in formulating a ration for the dairy 
cow, the greatest difficulty is to obtain a 
sufficient amount of digestible protein. The 
other ingredients are usually present ip 
excess, but the protein is deficient, Thus 
in making a comparative estimate of the 
values of the different foods for dairy cat- 
tle, we figure on the protein content of the 
various foods. For illustration we say that 
two foods having the same amount of di- 
gestible protein are of equal value for feed- 
ing dairy cattle, but this statement some- 
times needs a little modification, as some 
foods are much more palatable than oth- 
ers, consequently they are more valuable. 

I found that bran at $15 per ton furnished 
digestible protein at 6c per 1b; also that 
when bran is $15 per ton, other foods are 
worth for feeding dairy cows as follows: 
Oats 18%c per bu, clover hay $7.50 per ton, 
corn stover $2 per ton, corn fodder $3 per 
ten, corn silage $1.08 per ton, gluten meal 
$30.96 per ton, oil meal $33.60 per ton. On 
further investigation of the different foods 
I decided to feed gluten meal instead of 
bran. We can purchase our gluten meal for 
less than $20 per ton, delivered at our rail- 
road station. By feeding gluten meal we 
are getting our digestible protein for less 
than 4e per lib, thus reducing the cost of 
our ration considerably. Formerly we fed 
6 lbs of bran along with other grain feed 
to our cows, but in making the change we 
substituted 3 lbs of gluten meal for the 
6 lbs of bran, as one pound of gluten mea) 
contains as much protein as two pounds of 
bran. 

Since feeding the gluten meal, our cows 
have not only held their own, as we hoped 
they would, but have increased their flow 
of milk from 1 to 3 lbs per cow. Thus we 
corsider ourselves justified in making the 
statement that gluten meal is a very much 
ckeaper source from which to obtain pro- 
tein than bran at the present prices of both 
feed stuffs. 


Winter Care of Calves and Colts. 
L. D. SNOOK, 








Colts and calves often go into winter 
quarters plump and healthy but by the time 
pastures come again they are gaunt and 
poor. For this state of affairs the farmers 
themselves are largely to blame. The 
change from pasture to dry feed is a rad- 
ical one, and many~ who are short of fod- 
der let the young stock try to get a living 
out of the straw stack. If the straw is of 
the best kind, clean and bright and the 
weather mild, stock would just about hold 
their own, but too often straw is not pala- 
table, weather cold and damp, requiring 
considerable food’ to keep up the animal 
heat. If any growth is maintained an ex- 
tra amount of food is necessary. 

If health and growth are kept up both 
warm shelter and good food are necessary. 
At a low estimate it will require 10 bu of 
good corn meal or its equivalent in other 
grains to add 100 lbs of flesh to a colt or 
calf between December 1 and May 1,and this 
in addition to enough good hay or other pal- 
atable fodder to sustain a normal growth, 
and even this amount is less than four 
quarts of meal per day. It is best to com- 
mence with a quart of meal twice per day 
and gradually increase it, as they become 
accustomed to it and cold weather in- 
creases. However, while there is a true 


farmer’s pride in having all farm stock look 





fat and sleek, yet with all young stock the 
first winter is most important. If you can 
turn them out to spring pasture in a good 
healthy growing condition, they will make 
a most rapid and satisfactory growth from 
the start, shed their hair quickly and not 
require a month or six weeks to again com- 
mence growing, as is the case when they 
have been poorly fed during the winter. No 
one should attempt to keep more young stock 
than can be maintained in a fine growing 
condition. It would be the part of econo- 
my to sell off the surplus rather than be 
obliged to economize or shorten the supply 
of food. ‘ 





Pressure in Preserving Milk. 





The effect of pressure on the preservation 
of milk has been carefully tested by the 
W Va exper sta since 1897. Very encourag- 
ing results have been obtained. For pur- 
poses of experiments, carefully prepared 
tubes were used. Samples of milk were 


subjected to a pressure of 200,000 lbs to the. 


square inch for one to two minutes. The 
pressure on other samples was from 70 to 
90 tons fiom five to 60 minutes. No ice 
was used, the temperature in the work 
room being 75 to 80 degrees F. The blanks 
were always sour in 24 hours, while all the 
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ed and found to be sweet. Six of the re. 
maining samples were packed in a tin box 
and shipped to New York city and back by 
mail. Two of these samples were opened 
and found to be sweet. Three days later 
two others were opened and found to be 
sweet. The remaining samples were sweet 
at the end of 19 days. The results of this 
test have been to show that by using high 
pressure, sterilization of milk may be ef- 
fected at mueh lower temperatures than by 
ordinary processes. ; 





Rendena Cattle. 


DR H. NICHOLAS JARCHOW,. 





The valley of Rendena. situated in the 
district of Tione of Italian Tyrol and ex- 
tending as far as the Carda lake and the 
valley of the Etsch, is the home of a breed 
of cattle, the valuable qualities of which 
have become recognized far beyond its or- 
iginal boundaries. -These cattle are of me- 
dium size, the hight at the shoulders be- 
ing four feet; the length of the body five 
feet and the live weight 800 pounds, The 
color of their hair is invariably a dark 
chestnut brown, sometimes showing stripes 
and spots of lighter or deeper shades. The 
middle line along the back, the belly, ud- 
der, forehead, ears, and the buttock are 











TYPICAL RENDENA COW 


samples treated to the pressure kept 24 
hours longer than the blanks and some of 
them from 48 to 60 hours longer. Two of 
the samples that had received 90 tons pres- 
sure for one hour remained sweet for more 
than a week, 

Prof B. H. Hite, who had charge of this 
work at the station, and who presents a 
preliminary report in Bulletin 58, concludes 
that pressure of 30 tons or over per square 
inch applied for one hour may generally be 
relied upon to postpone the souring of milk 
for 24 hours. If the pressure is 90 tons per 
hour, the milk will remain sweet for four 
days, and occasionally a, sample will be 
found in good condition at the end of two 
weeks. The effect of pressure on milk seems 
to be the destruction of germs which cause 
souring and other changes. This process 
differs from pasteurization in that pasteur- 
ization of milk is usually most effective in 
killing disease germs, while pressure is 
most destructive to germs which produce 
acids. 

In a special test made in May of this year, 
tubes were filled with milk and subjected 
to a pressure of from seven to ten tons at 
a temperature of 152 to 160 from one to three 
hours. Samples were kept at the tempera- 
ture of the room which ranged around 70 
for 10 days when a part of them were open- 


anes 


light brown or reddish yellow, contrasting 
beautifully with the general dark color of 
the body of the animal and giving to the 
head adeer-like appearance. The tips of 
the horns, the hoofs, and the switch of the 
tail are of a dull black color, while the muz- 
zle is a leaden-gray. Owing to the broad 
forehead and small cheeks, the head seems 
to be shorter than it really is. The horns 
are short and a little curved to the inside, 
inclining downward. The ears are large and 
well-set. The néck is strong and thickly 
covered with hair, the breast large and deep 
and the udder is large and wide, with well- 
developed teats. Their form as well as gen- 
eral characteristics clearly indicates a great 
capacity for the production of milk. Un- 
der ordinary feeding ani care the cows give 
a yearly amount of milk equal to four times 
their own weight or abouf 3000 pounds, but 
under better and more careful management, 
the quantity is nearly doubled. The milk 
is rich, and the period of lactation long. 
They maturé early, fatten easily, and are 
held in high esteem as general purpose 
cows. . 

Nova Scotia has about 1,500,000 acres 
public land, much of this unsuited for cul- 
tivation. The price of crown land is $40 per 
10C acres. 
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Shall We Grind Corn for Pigs? 


PROF C. W. BURKETT, AGR’CUL’ST N H EXP STA 





Six of our grade Chester White and Berk- 
shire pigs were taken, and at the beginning 
cf the experiment weighed about 50 lbs 
each. They were put in two as equal lots 
as could be made and fed for four weeks. 
One lot was fed ground corn and cob and 
the other lot was fed corn in the ear. Each 
day equal quantities of milk ani corn were 
fed. The pigs were weighed weekly during 
the period. The lot which had been fed 
corn and cob meal gained 71 Ibs and the lot 
fed the ear corn gained 68 lbs, a difference 
of 3 lbs in favor of the corn and cob lot. 
The former had an average daily gain of 
.87 lbs and the latter an average daily gain 
of .§1 lbs. 

The ear corn lot required 892 Ihs milk and 
333 lbs grain to produce 100 lbs gain, as 
against 855 lbs milk and #19 Ibs grain in the 
corr and cob fed lot. This is a difference of 
14 Ibs of grain to produce 100 lbs of gain. 

When corn is worth $16 per ton, 14 lbs 
have a value of 11.2c. Now in this experi- 
ment it cost 8c per bu to get the corn 
ground at the mill. At this rate, 14 lbs cost 
a little over 12c. But the grincing made a 
difference of 14 lbs, and this 14 ibs is wort}? 
11.2c, so it cost practically all the 14 lbs was 
worth for feeding to have it ground, and so 
after all nothing was saved by grinding. 
The hauling to and from the mill is also an 
item of expense and would be another rea- 
son against grinding. 

Our results indicate that white corn and 
cob meal has a slight better feeding value 
ever ear corn, for practical purposes it is 
more economical to feed from the ear and 
save miller’s fee and the labor of hauling to 
and from the mill, 





Holding Their Own—Ovur exports of pro- 
visions are slightly ahead of last year, the 
total for ten months, including live cat- 
tle, being 1641%4 against 162% million dollars 
a year ago. A gratifying tendency toward 
recovery in our butter exports is noted, and 
we have sent abroad more than double the 
quantity, yet with room for further great 
expansion. Exports of oleo oil during the 
past ten months were 119,000,000 lbs, mostly 
to northern Europe. That is a good place 
for this product. Exports of live cattle, 
though liberal, are running behind last 


year, clearances for ten months being re-° 


spectively 276,000 and 308,000 head. 


EXPORTS OF BEEF -AND PORK PRODUCTS. 
r-—October—-—, —10 mos ended Oct—, 


1899 1898 1899 1838 

Butter, Ibs, 1,613,869 1,706,839 25,469,861 12,064,384 
Total . value, $293,174 . $288,592 $4,178,102 . $1,930,619 
Ay value, 18.5¢ 16.8¢ 16.4¢ 15.9¢ 
Cheese, lbs, 2,113,795 3,708,333 31,288,625 34,753,481 
Total value, $237,706 $336,010 $3,067,096 $2,862,906 
Av value, 11.2¢ 9.1¢ 9.8¢ 8.2¢ 


Beef, fresh, Ibs, 30,177,539 21,836,460 270,271,517 221,043,619 
Total value, $2,761,606 $1,832,159 $23,315,481 $18,815,480 
Av value, 9.1¢ 8.4c 8.6c 8.5¢ 


Beef canned, Ibs, 5,852,291 3,851,294 29,011,162 26,093,638 
Total value, $529,162 $354,189 $2,627,167 $2,363,689 
Beef, salted, Ibs, 4,021,990 5,244,450 37,649,554 37,964,333 
Total value, $222,260 $272,494 $2,108,659 $2,156,964 
Tallow, Ibs, 5,491,777 17,231,663 78,297,381 88,236,626 
Bacon, Ibs, 44,511,405 45,395,876 469,177,067 523,722,151 
Hams, lbs, 12,895,485 19,035,528 179,715,968 183,538,319 
Pork, Ibs, 12,508,239 14,151,800 126,517,282 101,397,051 
Lard, Ibs, 65,949,017 71,391,481 555,073,915 578,868,899 
Total value, $4,073,962 $4,264,273 $33,287,725 $34,321,258 
Oleo oil, Ibs, 8,609,274° 11.676,227 119,068,147 117,252,323 
Total value, $656,011 $731,878 $8,263,650 $6,978,500 
Oleomargarine, Ibs, 439,507 471,716 3,840,169 4,986,614 
Total value, $20,290 $40,586 $371,266 $427,026 





Total, $16,833,359 $16,699,272 $164,513,926 $162,874,341 

Have Two Silos—iIn reply to F. C. R., I 
would say,-build a silo by all means, I 
would build two. Every cow farm needs 
one for winter and another to hold over 
for summer and dry weather. With two 
silos a farmer can soon keep one-third more 
stock. There is not much choice between 
round and square silos.—[N. B. Payne, Ver- 
mont. 





Molasses for Horses—At one of the sugar 
plantations in the Fiji islands 400 horses 
were fed as high as 30 lbs of molasses per 
day, The ration as finally adopted con- 


sisted of 15 Ibs of molasses, 13 of bran and 
4 of Indian corn. In addition the green tops 


of the cane were fed. As a result of feed- 
ing this molasses a saving of $45 per annum 
per head was effected. This great. saving, 
however, was only possible because of the 
large quantity of waste molasses and value- 
less cane tops always available. The plan- 
tation managers conclude that the sugar in 
cane molasses is a satisfactory substitute 
for other sorts of food. 


Blindfolding an Animal—Bresechy cattle 
are often forced to carry a heavy board 
blinder upon 
their heads—the 
weight and chaf- 
ing of this being 
an unnecessary 
piece of cruelty. 
Use a bit of can- 
vas cut and fitted 
in the manner 
shown in the cut, 
with rings to 
slip over the 
horns and a strap to fasten beneath the 
jaw. Let the rings slip on the horns far 
enough so the cloth will not easily come off, 


Exclude Unwholesome Dairy Feed— 
Especially in the dairy the feed supply 
should be carefully and frequently investi- 
gated and any kind of decayed feed rigidly 
excluded from the dairy cows’ bill of fare. 
Ill-smelling, fermenting silage must not 
be permitted in the stalls at time of milk- 
ing,.as the milk is liable to absorb the odor 
and the bacteria in the silage are liable 
to infect the milk. Bitter weeds and wild 
onions must be removed from the pastures 
if possible, since they are liable to trans- 
mit a-foreign taste or odor.—[Alabama 
Exper Sta. 











The Trade in Mohair—An official report 
places’ the. exports of mohair from the 
Turkish province of Angora at 4,590,000 lbs 
at a price slightly under 30c, saying this 
left little profit for the producer. The re- 
turns show no exports of Angora goats for 
breeding stock from Angora during the 
years ’97 and ’98, although 220,000 sheep 
were shipped, chiefly to Constantinople. 





Warts—J. J. P.’s (N Y) cow has warts 


on her teats and some on her body. They 
have. been taken off with a string but they 
grow again, When they are taken off ap- 
ply a little terchloride of antimony to de- 
stroy the roots. A little should be applied 
every second day with a feather or brush 
until the part is lower than the surround- 
‘ng skin, then mix % oz oxide of zinc with 
1-0z lard or vaseline and apply a little of 
this once a day to heal it. 








High-Priced Veal. A Superior feed 
for calves. It makes the finest veal and gets 
you the highest price. It is a money-maker, 
and fed to calves will pay excellent profits. 

*¢ Feeding for Flesh,” an invaluable book 


on Horse, Cattle, Hog and Sheep Feeding. Sent 
postpaid on request. Address SCIENCE DEPT., 


THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO. 
1350 [lonadnock Bidg. Chicago, Ill, 


CONSULT OUR SCIENCE DEPT. 
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lake Cows Pay. 


If every cow would 
give half as much more 
milk as at present with- 
out increasing feed or 
expense, dairying would 
pay well. A Little Giant 
Separator could earn 
such an increase in prod- 
uct almost every time, 
and will change a losing 
business into a paying 
one. It is so simple that 
a boy or girl can easily 
manage it. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogue No. 34. 


The Sharples Co., P. M. SHARPLES, 
Canal & Washington Sts. 
CHICAGO, 





West Chemer, Pa. 





This 1i-hole sheller has feed table, fan, 
crank and pulley. Can be run by hand or power. 
Shells 15 to 25 an hr. Is 43 in. high, 20 in. 
wide, 51 in. long; heavy balance wheel. Made 
of the best material, nicely painted. Shells the 

Com rs $0.50; wht cask ly fi 

only for 
PRICE use $4.70, 9-hole sheller for 
ome al power oe oe —_— 

- som. new, t im ent, shells 

bu. a day, — eS. We baveno @rents. 
TERMS We ship any of our shellers on trial; if they don’t shell 
——— clean and are oa in ong 2 urs return pee oy cage 9 
63 kinds of sw: It m ‘or 
GRINDING MILLS to 25 h. p., fer grinding all kind Price 
sweep mills $14.50 andup. We sell a pe at w 

SHREDDERS AND CUTTERS 5° sizes anc 

mio. Runs easy, cuts fast, they all ve the 
Borse Powers, Wind Mills, Feed Cookers, Cutters, 
Bobs, Blankets, Harness. Send for FREF fall e. 
in Smith Co., 55 N. Jefferson St., F-12, Chicago, ill. 



























10 Days Free Trial 


| We have so much confidence in the merits 












d riorit, 
of our. “AQUATIC” 
Yream Separator.—know it to be the best 
f and most simple to operate, on the mar- 
ket—that we are willing to submit a pro- 
position enabling you to give ita fairand 
impartial trial at your own home, before 
| you invest one cent 
ent ACENTS WANTED EVERY- 
a WHERE TO WHOM WE OFFER 
i——-r SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS. 
Write qtickly for free catalogue and 
full information of this grand new offer, 
| a SEPARATOR CO., 
169 Factory Square, Watertown, N. ¥. 


impnvea CONVEX 
DISHORNER 


is made on a different, better, and more 
scientific principle than any other horn- 
ey ney It is simpler, strong- 
er, cheaper; easier to operate, cuts 
closer and more sm ly, more 
humane. The only dishorner 
that cuts ali kinds. shapes, 
and sizes of horns without 
crushing or pulling them apart. Write at once 
for illustrated book on dishorning—free. 


WEBSTER & DICKINSON, Box 69, Christiana,Pa, 



















Hypodermatically administered, is a POSI- 
TIVE CURE for abortion in cows. Sworn 
testimonials furnished on application. Address 
DR. D. ROBERTS, Vet. Surgeon, - Waukesha, Wis. 





-.-CURES... 


In 4 to 16 weeks. When just 
forming usually cures without 
discharging, in four weeks. 
Humane and easy to give. 
Price, 50 cts. By mail, 60 cts, 
‘Preatise free upon application 


CLOUSE &STAMM, Chemists, 
998 8. State St., GENESEO, ILL,” 











FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THE 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE 
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COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE. 


Why Wheat Prices Are Low. 








For the time being the trading cen- 
ters of this country and Europe are 
ficoded with an ocean of bearish statistics, 
and speculators with sympathies in that di- 
rection make the most of this, apparently 
ignoring the fact that there are always two 
sides to a case. It is the time of year to ex- 
pect a steady and pronounced increase in 
world’s available stocks of wheat. Yet these 
have increased with considerable rapidity 
the last two months, and are now so much 
larger_than a year ago as to attract great 
attention. 

The visible supply in the U S and Can- 
ada is nearly three-fold the small public 
stocks of a year ago, but has been exceed- 
_ed a number of times in the comparatively 
-heeent past. Early November: trade esti- 
mates placed stocks of wheat in Amer- 
ica and Europe at 154, against 87 million bu 
a year ago, but compared with 178 miiliens 
corresponding date in.’9%. This recent pos- 
itive increase in the world’s available. sup- 
piy encourages many to believe that the 
world’s shortage, much bruited early im the 
autumn, is not so great after all. Some go 
sec far as to insist that the grain move- 
ment indicates that consumers are increas- 
ing their use of other cereals in the form 
of oatmeal, cornmeal, etc, cutting into the 
demand for wheat, especially in Europe, 
basing this argument partly upon our in- 
creased exports of coarse grains, oatmeal, 
cernmeal, etc; this, however, meed not be 
taken seriously. Another bearish factor is 
the surprisingly liberal amount Argentina 
is shipping from her latest crop compared 
with what was expected, amounting for the 
season to early Nov to 42 million bu, against 
23 millicns one year ago and only three mil- 
licns two years ago, following a short crop 
in that South American country. 

THE MOVEMENT OF THE HOME CROP 


since it began in earnest has not been of 2 
character to encourage holders, In spite of 
the gradual shrinkage in price of 8c since 
July, the shipping demand has not been 
stimulated as it ought. Our exports of 
wheat and flour are substantially the same 
as a year ago, but western Europe has 
lately shown considerable lethargy. Our 
exports for 19 weeks have averaged just 
about 4,000,000 bu weekly, a handsomie total, 
but small when compared with experts two 
years ago of 5 to 6 millions weekly. The 
milling industry in both winter and spring 
wheat territory is quiet almost to the point 
of dullness, a good many mills have tem- 
porarily shut down and stocks of flour are 
generally liberal throughout the country. 
The condition of the growing crop of winter 
wheat is believed to be generally good 
throughout the U S, and operators do not 
lose sight of the fact that whatever\may be 
the volume of the crop of 1900 we have 
had three years of good wheat harvests. 
Under these eonditions, with particular buy- 
ing incentive absent, it is but natural that 
speculative interest should lack special 
character. Traders wearied with the con- 
tinued depression prefer to await more as- 
surance that the time is at hand for an un- 
questioned hardening in values before tak- 
ing hold of the buying side with energy. 
THE BETTER SIDE PRESENTED. 

Im the absence of special buying incen- 
tive the bears have had a comparatively 
easy time in forcing dowr the price on the 
claim that wheat stocks are burdensome. 
Yet careful examination of the facts goes to 
show that the world’s available at the open- 
ing of winter and at a date when a consid- 
erable part of the crop has left first. hands 
ought not to be regarded topheavy. While 
very much in excess of one and two years 
ago, early Dec found heavier available 
stocks in America and Europe in ’96, in ’95, 
in ’94, in °93, and in ’92. Furthermore the 


rapid gain during October (and probably 
throughout much of November) was found 
almost altogether in America, according to 
Bradstreet’s presentation, where the crops 








CROPS AND MARKETS 


were especially bountiful. Liberal stocks 
on this side the ocean have encouraged 
buyers in the UK and_ western 
Europe, who practically make the world’s 
price, to reduce their bids even though 
needing the wheat. 

Altogether too much stress is placed upon 
the increased movement from Argentina. 
The fact is, the exportable surplus of that 
country, and also of India, even in good 
years, forms but a small portion of the 
world’s requirements. The bears always de- 
ligkt to ring the changes on a good show- 
ing in the countries named. In this connec- 
tion it may be said that some of the late 
reports indicate serious drouth in India; 
also that autumn sown wheat is not do- 
ing as well in southeastern Europe as it 
might. Atlantic freights are lower and this 
favors exports of American wheat and 
flour. Russia’s exportable surplus continues 
an uncertain quantity, yet it is known that 
Russian wheat harvests have been indiffer- 
ent to poor for three years past, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that the amount 
available for shipment to western Europe 
must be smaller than in some recent sea- 
sors. : 

Aside from the increase in the visible sup- 
rly, there is really nothing in the move- 
ment of the home crop to cause discourage- 
ment. Our exports of wheat and flour, 
though not heavy, are liberal, and the to- 
tai for the first 19 weeks of the crop year 
ivlly equals last season. Primary receipts 
have shown some inclination to fall off, ac- 
cording to the Cincinnati Price Current, 
with but 110,000,000 bu in 19 weeks, against 
116 corresponding period in ’98 and 113 mil- 
lions in ’97. The general prosperity through- 
out the country enables a good many wheat 
growers to do as they please, and,. with sa 
little inducement at present to dispose of 
their stocks, it is not unreasonable to be- 
lieve.the primary movement may prove 
anything but unwieldy. Should receipts at 
western points fall off materially, this in it- 
self would immediately check the price de- 
cline and encourage support. The sentiment 
has been bearish for so long that there is 
unquestionably a large short interest which 
couid be easily disturbed by increased buy- 
ing or an enlargement in the export trade. 

It is reasonable to presume, all things con- 
sidered, that wheat cannot permanently 
prove a marked exception to the general 


rvle of higher price trend in commodities. | 


Bradstreet’s price index number for Nov 
shows a slight gain over the preceding 
menth, an increase of 14 per cent over the 
index number recorded a year ago, and is 
the highest reported since April 1, ’93. .In- 
dustrial conditions are best in years, not 
only in the U S and Canada, but also in Eu- 
rope. This fact should have a telling in- 
fluence and become evident through a posi- 
tive increase in the world’s consumption of 
wheat. While there is nothing in sight at 
the moment to point to an immediate fa- 
verable price reaction from the low Nov 
level, the legitimate situation is such that 
the market might easily and quickly re- 
spond to bullish influences. 

THE WHEAT MOVEMENT FOR A SERIES OF YEARS. 

[In round millions of bushels.] 
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Z enase rises  , 
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1899 ...... 2,540 565 53 154 110 77 *66@70c 
2808 ......\ 2967 715 10 87 116 77 63@70c 
1897 ...... 2,224 589 32 112 113 89 92@1.09 
1896 ...... 2,338. 470 61 162 101 64 75@93c 
1895 ...... 2,470 460 60 178 93 42 54@64c 


*November prices to latest date available. 





Silver Advanced more than ic per ounce 
during the space of a week, from 58%c at 
New York to 59%c. The cause is some- 
what ambiguous but believed to be due 
largely to the increased demand from the 
Orient. : 





Canada Bought Corn in foreign ceun- 
tries, chiefly in the U S, in ’98 to the ameunt 
of 19,976,000 bu, the largest on record up to 
that time; exports from Canada that year, 
£,166,000 bu. 





FROITS AND WEGETABLES. 


Winter Gardening in the Middle South, 


HENRY SNYDER, MARYLAND, 





I am glad to see that you considered the 
temporary greenhouse worthy of illustra. 
tion in a recent number. It can hard- 
ly be called temporary, as it is in 
constant use the year round. That is, the 
land it occupies, as there is where I grow 
my: calla bulbs during the summer. The 
glass only is removed, and shading, eith: r 
of musiin or vines, is used over the frame, 
However, it is a thing of the past, as it 
was removed to the farm at Tanyard and 
is now enlarged and separate from the 
buildings. The same materials now figure 
in a more prominent location, and its util- 
ity has’ been increased. We sold the woods 
farm and have bought a 100-acre farm in 
its stead. This course was rendered neces. 
sary by a constantly increasing trade, de- 


manding more than 3% acres could furnish 
under the highest form of intensive cyle 
ture. 


On Jan 1, 1900, we take possession of an- 
otker farm of 240 acres, under contract to 
purchase in five years. We will not be a 
mortgage lifter, because we have no mort- 
fage against us, but we propose to make 
the farm pay for itself, We have the eli- 
mate, the markets, cheap labor, transpor- 
tation and a soil capable of great possi 
bilities. We saw white field corn grown 
this year, five stalks to the hill, with five 
big ears and three nubbins, on a spot that 
had.a compost heap made up five 
ago and cropped for four years since. 
lessons go unheeded by the average farmer 
in this section. Hence, the reputation of 
poor land. Speaking of the middle south 
for winter gardening under glass. It af- 
ferds possibilities of competition with the 
extreme south and also with the hot houses 
of the north, as the cost of transportation 
buildings, heating, etc, is minimized for 
this section. We can partly grow crops in 
the open ground, and finish them under 
giass by using the temporary cold frame 
greenhouse, while other crops ‘can be 
grown to maturity in the fall and be pro- 
tected until selling time, with frames cov- 
ered by mats, marsh hay or corn stalks. We 
seldom have winter until Christmas. In 
March we begin planting outside. Our ele- 
vation is 13 feet above sea level. 
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Preserving Root Crops in Pits. 





Many in their desire to have roots safely 
stored for winter overdo the matter. They 
like to make as short a job of. it as possible, 
and as soon as the crop can be. dug, the 
roots are placed in a heap, covered with 
straw and then enough earth is put on 
them to prevent freezing in the severest 
winter weather. This is a great mistake, 
and many pits are lost because of this over- 
protection. It is very desirable te avoid 
storing large quantities of roots in the cel- 
lars of dwelling houses. Consequently 
where no separate storage place is avail- 
able, pitting outside is the best plan. 

Gather the roots after they have been dug 
and sufficient time has elapsed to allow 
them to dry off. Place in oblong heaps in 
a high spot in the field so that good drain- 
age is possible, cover with straw and a few 
inches of earth so that moderate frost and 
the slight freeze of early winter will not 
injure the roots, dig a trench around the 
base of the pit so that water will not stand. 
Where the water rises near. the surface 
during the wet period, it is best to place 
the roots on the top of the ground, as sug- 
gested above. However, if there is gooi 
drainage there is no reason why an exca- 
vation cannot be made six feet wide and 
about a foot deep and as long as neces- 
sary. Begin. by carefully. stacking the 
roots, filling the first two feet of the trench. 
This will form the first section, leave @ 
space of about six inches, then put in an- 
other section, and so. on. Round up the top, 
fill- the six inches 9f space between the 














heaps with straw and cover the whole with 
straw and 18 or more inches of soil. 

This plan requires much less work in cov- 
ering and is in reality a series of small pits, 
each distinct. The tubers keep better in 
this way, and as only one section at a time 
need be opened there is less liability to 
waste than if the pit were a large one con- 
taining the entire crop. In some sections of 
the country the covering or soil must be 
two or three feet deep to prevent freezing. 


Peaches a Profitable Crop. 
JCHN F. BOYER, PENNSYLVANIA, 





The safest and best location for peach 
trees is on an elevation, preferably a ridge 
with fairly fertile soil and good air drain- 
age. The grower should thoroughly under- 
stand his soil and know something of chem- 
istry in order that he may be able to sup- 
ply the right kind of plant food, as other- 
wise the land would become exhausted and 
failure result under conditions which in ev- 
ery other way are favorable. He must have 
ccufidence in the business and be able to 
withstand reverses, for these are sure to 
come at some time. 

As with most fruit, a large percentage of 
the peach is water, and consequently in or- 
der to be successful in producing peaches 
the moisture must be carefully attended to. 
Peach trees do not like stagnant water and 
will die if placed on land where the drain- 
age is not good, but the soil must be kept 
cultivated and in the condition of a sponge 
so that the moisture will be absorbed and 
retained in sufficient quantity to supplysehe 
trees when the fruit is being formed, and 
later when the dry season approaches. I 
have between 17,000 and 18,000 peach trees 
in cultivation over a space covering 88 acres. 
The soil must be stirred after every rain 
so that evaporation may be prevented. Dif- 
ferent soils of course will require different 
treatment. I believe in growing first-class 
peaches and having the orchard thorough- 
ly clean. This will require strict attention 
to business, but if this is given, peach cul- 
ture will be profitable. Keep the soil in the 
condition of a sponge, as stated above, sell 
peaches in baskets, be thoroughly honest 
and the orchard will be a sure source of 
profit. 





The Buttercup Oxalis. 


G. A. WOOLSON, 





The bulbs should be planted before the 
thread-like sprout has issued from the 
apex, and deeper than ordinary oxalis bulbs, 
because of the tendency to form a long 
stem which is never strong enough to hold 
up the crown of foliage. Even with this 
precaution I have never succeeded in get- 
ting a plant which did not apparently try 
to spill itself over the brim of the pot. 

This very eccentricity of growth, how- 
ever, adds value to the variety, for in a 
crowded window they are always in evi- 
dence as a side issue requiring little room at 
the top. A single bulb is enough for a five- 
inch pot, Grouping in large jars is unsatis- 
factory. Last fall a stray bulb was tucked 
into a pot holding a climbing asparagus 
which occupied a side bracket in a north 
window. After the manner of its kind, a 
stem appeared and tipped itself over the 


—__cluster. 
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edge of the pot, sent out a few leaves and 
kept on growing in an extraordinary man- 
ner until the main stem measured 33 inches. 
This was caught up and fastened to the 
middle sash of the upper half of the win- 
dow. Nine lateral branches were also grace- 
fully disposed. 

Thirty flower stalks developed, averaging 
18 inches in length. From six to eight blos- 
soms were usually open at a time on each 
This made a goodly showing, as 
individual flowers measured one and one- 
half inches across. The greater part of my 
window was ablaze with yellow—unique as 
it was beautiful. Lovers of pure color will 
find nothing clearer or more exquisite in 
yellow than the buttercup oxalis, which is, I 
think, valuable beyond all others of its 
kind. 


THE HANDY MECHANIC. 


An Effective Skunk Trap. 
J. L. IRWIN. 








Skunks are a nuisance about a farmhouse 
or barnyard, and where they get into the 
habit of raiding the chicken yards, must be 
gotten rid of at any cost. Often they are 
allowed to make and occupy nests in the 
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TRAP READY FOR THE SKUNK. 


vicinity of the barn or house and remain 
undisturbed on account of the disagreeable 
consequences an interference would bring 
about. The average man would rather 
beard the lion in his den than risk an en- 
counter with a skunk. A pair of these ani- 
mals made their abode beneath the floor of 
a neighbor’s summer kitchen, and as the 
floor was not tight, got into the habit of 
coming into the room above. The farmer 
captured them by use of the trap shown 
in the illustration. 

A small-sized dry goods box, not so large 
but it ean be easily carried, is fixed with 
a trap door, which is attached to a lever 
connected with a trigger in such a manner 
that when sprung the door will drop. The 
box can be carried with its captive to a safe 
distance, where the odor will not be dis- 
turbing, and the prisoner shot or dispatched 
by a trusty dog. 

The illustration shows the trap ready set. 
The trap door, a, is attached to a lever, B, 
which rests on a fulcrum at c. The other 
end of the lever is fastened to the trigger, d. 
The trigger passes through the top of the 
box, the notch, f, catching on the edge of 
the hole in the box, which should be large 
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enough to give plenty of play. The trigger 
stick should be long enough to reach within 
an inch of the bottom of the box, where the 
bait, e, is fastened. A hinged door in the 
side of the box makes the last act easy— 
that of dispatching the entrapped animal. 
If the box is carried carefully, there is no 
danger of the skunk opening hostilities un- 
til immediate danger threatens him. 





Boy Blacksmiths—The picture shows a 
biacksmith shop on Hilltop farm, New 








Hampshire. The building is not~ hand- 
% % te + ne” eS 





HOMEMADE SMITHY. 
seme, but it has a little history that is 


somewhat interesting. It was built by 
two very ingenious boys, who were ready 
to meet their circumstances; not having 
lumber enough to build it, they used the 
stores that were piled nearby. The two 
sides are made of stone, mortared on the 
inside with clay. The ends and roof are 
made of wood. All of the lumber that was 
used was taken from a rubbish heap that” 
had been made in the pasture by tearing 
down some of the old buildings on the farm. 
The interior includes a forge and a fan 
with which to blow the fire. The boys suc- 
eceded in doing welding and other useful 
work.—[Arthur J. Thompson. 





Convenient Poultry House—The central 
room may be used for storing grain or a 








stove placed in it will heat entire house; aa 
are perches, bb nests and ce doors opening 
from central room into coops.—[L. M, A. 


Can Collect from Husband—Subscriber, 
N Y: A husband and wife can contract with 
one another and can convey land directly 
to one another, therefore a wife can collect 
from a husband money toaned him. Upon 
the decease of a husband, leaving a widow 
but no children, the widow takes the use 
of one-third the real estate only. 
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BRoNT Fe Cre vk PORATOR co., 
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HYDRAULIC “Pizzss, 


Made i ing sizes; hand and 

Get cur foes collegues before ea bog 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO, 

3 MainSt. Mt. Gilead, Ohio, 





HOW TO WIN IN WALL STREET. 
Accounts £30 nuward. Stock Ontions #10 upwards. My 
ook “SECRET OF SUCCESSFUL SPECULATION” free. 
a J.PECK, Stock Broker, 44 Broad 8t., N. ¥. 














THE CHALLENGE PUMP 


And WATER PURIFIER 
Is the cnexpest, simplest and mos‘ durable 
made. No freezing, no tubing or valves, no 


bad watet good in a few days or money 
refunded. 
malaria. The same number of turns of 


of water as when new. Physicians say it 

is the only — fit to use in water used for 

drinking or cooking purposes. _ Write us for 

ys ricesana circulars, LOPER BROS., Mfrs., 
ort Jefferson, N. Y¥. 








@16.50. Circulars free. 
H. PRAY, No. Clove, N. ¥. 


ICE PLOW 


getting ont of order. Guaranteed to make | 
Prevents typhoid fewer and | 


handle when old draws the same amount | 


| 


| DL 


~~ and by #0 doing save 30 to 50 per cent 
and make an equal gain in the products 
of your Dairy. Thousands of up-to-date 
farmers will vouch for these facts. 
ait We make the largest and most complete 
line of Cutters for Ensilage and Dry 
Fodder Cutting machinery ever made in 
DRY this country. We make Carriers or Ele- 
vators, also Farm Powers for operating. 
Prices and full information mailed 
FODDER free if you mention this paper, 
SMALLEY MFG. CO., Sole Makers, Manitowoc, Wis. 


FOR SALE—5,000 ACRES OF FINE LAND 


for stock raising near our great Chicora Colony, 8, 
Carolina. Near railroad; convenient to markets fot 
milk, butter or beef. Price $3 per acre to quick buyen 
RISLEY, 211 S. 10th St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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during the year. specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
prec: or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
spaid. Thus Jan. 0, shows that payment has been re- 
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Discontinuances—Resp onsible subscribers will con- 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It fs the intention of the publishers of thts 
~ er to admit into their columns none but re- 
le advertisers, and we believe that all the 
advertisements in this paper are from such 
parties. lf subscribers find any of them to be 
otherwise, we will esteem it a favor if they 
will advise us, and we will at any time give 
our personal attentionto any complaints which 
we receive. Always mention this paper when 
answering advertisements, as advertisers often 
advertise different things in several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 25, 1899. 











$10,000,000 Wanted. 





The postoffice department has now estab- 
lished rural free delivery on a scientific 
basis that makes it a great boon to the pub- 
lic, as well as self-sustaining from _ the 
start. Congress should vote not less than 
$16,000,000 toward making this service uni- 
versal during the next fiseal year. Every 
dollar will come back in larger postal rev- 
erues. 

We mean exactly what is here said. It 
states the case in a nutshell. 


Those who sent pictures in competition 
for prizes in our farm building contest will 
Flease be as patient and lenient. as they 
ean, pending the decision ef the judges. 
The photographs and drawings are safe, 
and the announcement will be made in a 
very few weeks now. 





After the close of this week but a few 
days wil! remain in which to forward the 
belated reports in the garden contest. We 
are receiving highly interesting articles and 
offer this final hint-about the necessity of 
promptly mailing these reports. In every 
instance we immediately acknowledge by 
postal the receipt of such, and in case you 
do not get this within a reasonable time, it is 
safe to assume the loss is in transit and the 
matter should be traced. 


With the opening of congress near at 
hard the bogus butter interests are becom- 
ing greatly excited over the proposition to 
increase the tax on oleo. A mouthpiece of 
the packing houses hysterically asks, Is it 
the duty of congress to tax the food of the 
poor and to kill an industry which it is sup- 
posed to protect? It is significant, how- 
ever, that none of these advocates of bogus 
butter has the assurance to excuse the dis- 
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hcenesty of any product posing for what it 
is not. If comsumers were universally ad- 
vised of what they are getting, there would 
be more reason for criticising the efforts to 
so control oleo as to make it sell for just 
what it is. 





The flow of population from the cities to 
suburban towns and rural districts is un- 
doubtedly to be greatly increased in the 
future. The New York city society for farm- 
ing and agriculture is working along this 
line. George T. Powell of Ghent, N Y, is 
working up the subject to report to the 
committee. He asks the farmers of New 
York state to inform him whether there has 
been some improvement,in their financial 
condition during the past four years, any 
advance in farm values, better care of or- 
chards, whether dairying is giving satis- 
factory returns, and whether farmers are 
as much inmelined to move to the city as for- 
merly. 





From early October to late November 
wheat declined 8c per bu, reaching the low- 
est prices of the crop. This depression is 
not lecal to any section of the country, is 
not due te any one cause, but is world- 
wide. That the plain farmer may know the 
chief reasons which have been influential 
in shaping prices, as well as the exporter or 
speculator. American Agriculturist presents 
in comsiderable detail the situation as a 
whole. Ina word, the large stocks in sight, the 
knowledge of a fairly liberal world’s crop 
and the temporary indifference on the part 
of distributing and milling interests sum up 
the situation. But this is by no means des- 
perate. and a better side may be discerned. 





It now takes 78,000 copies of American Agri- 
culturist to supply its increasing subscrip- 
tion list. Why not run it up to 100,000? Just 
this can be done if you will help. The pre- 
miums offered for those who get us new 
subscribers are generous, valuable, useful 
and mighty attractive, as appears from our 
illustrated premium list herewith. While 
your work in getting subscribers will thus 
pay well, you will have the evengreater sat- 
isfaction that comes from effort in a good 
cause. How can you benefit your fellows 
more, at so slight a cost, than by making 
them one of American Agriculturist’s fam- 
ily? Our prospectus, last week, with the 
premium list in this issue, is a combination 
that ought to inspire each one of our read- 
ers to get up a elub for ‘“‘the old reliable.” 





Big finamciers contemplate amalgamating 
all the telephone systems into one vast 
eorporation, and so reducing rates that 
every house shall have its telephone! With 
the fall im the price of copper that must fol- 
low its approaching overproduction, this 
scheme is perfectly feasible. But instead of 
rates sufficient to pay dividends on millions 
of watered stock, why not let the postof- 
fice take over the whole telephone system 
and operate it at cost? Also the telegraph 
Except in the more remote districts, this, 
with proper improvement in the mail 
service, would bring to every rural home 
two mails a day, one-cent postage, five-cent 
telephones and ten-cent telegrams. The 
parcels post should gradually absorb the ex- 
press business, and so reduce the 25c charge 
to 10e. Unele Sam could do it, too. 





The federal census will be taken next 
June.. The enumerator will leave with each 
farmer a schedule or blank on which the 
<° rmer will report the acreage, yield and 
total erop for 1899, also other particulars 
of his farming operations. Now is the time 
to be compiling these figures so as to have 


them ready. We also hope that wherever 


possible farmers are taking advantage of 
the improved times to pay off their mort- 
gages. If a determined effort is made 
throughout the country to pay up farm 
mortgages this winter, the census ought to 
show a vast improvement over the rural 
indebtedness 10 years ago. The census of 
1890 proved that the proportion of farmers 
whose farms were entirely paid for was 
surprisingly large. Now we want to “as- 





tonish the natives” again by having the 
census of June, 1900, reveal a large increase 
in the proportion of paid-for farms. Such 
an exhibit would strengthen the farmer's 
credit and would tend to advance the value 
of his land. It would have a splendid ef- 
fect on the whole agricultural and indus- 
trial interests of the country. 

The Hereford “boom” is not a boom at 
all. Had it possessed no more foundation 
than the average ‘“‘boom,” Hereford cattle 
interests would have collapsed during the 
agricultural depression of 1895-7. But righi 
through the hard times the extraordinary 
demand for thoroughbred Herefords kept 
up in the face of advancing prices. In view 
of the merits of this great beef breed, the 
known scarcity of desirable cattle, the 
present and prospective demand, who can 
say that the interest in Herefords culmi- 
nated at the Kansas City show and sale, 
Oct 23-28? On the contrary, is it not to be 
heralded as the beginning of a demand that 
will persist until practically all the cattle 
of America introduced primarily for beef 
shall be of the beef breeds? The day of the 
scrub has gone by. “Get the best” is now 
the slogan. The farmer or rancher who 
does nat heed it is the one who will fail in 
the race for success. 








Our Evenings at Home and Mothers and 
Daughters pages this week are packed full 
of reading calculated to make the Thanks- 
giving season happier and more fully ap- 
preciated. Whatever our situation or our 
mood, it will not hurt any of us to try real 
hard to get into the spirit of the holiday— 
provided the effort be necessary. This can- 
not fail to make other people happier, and 
it will react beneficially on ourselves. Who 
would have Thanksgiving dropped from the 
calendar, even if he could thereby dodge the 
flood of tender, moving recollections which 
the time-honored observance brings to 
those of mature years? Those memories 
sometimes go deeper into the heart and 
life than all the preaching in the world. 
The present Thanksgiving season is a par- 
ticularly bright, joyous one among many 
thousands of our readers, owing to a boun- 
tiful year, and American Agriculturist 
wishes everyone the blessings of the day in 
their fullness. 





Swindlers, promoters and others who live 
by their wits are planning a new racket 
to work the public. These are more or less 
“hazy” industrial or colonization schemes 
in Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippines. 
We are told ef one scheme in which the 
public is to be invited to take shares in a 
eoncern that proposes to operate in China. 
Now it is doubtless true that in some of 
these countries there is opportunity for 
profitable investment, bur to be profitable 
such investments must be under the ablest 
possible management, or every cent will be 
lost. A proposition based om such manage- 
ment and backed by men of integrity and 
ability may be worthy of consideration, but 
the less one has to do with wildcat schemes 
in these far-off countries, the better. We 
anticipate that there will be quite a crop 
of them ere summer comes again. Fore- 
warned is forearmed. Stramge how people 
will bite at such distant rainbows, who 
would hesitate to invest in a gilt-edge first 
mortgage right at home! 





Roots for Pigs—In some Danish experi- 
ments to determine the value of rutabagas, 
turnips and mangelwurzels as feed for 
hogs it was shown that these roots may be 
fed as a part of a pig’s ration with satis- 
factory results. The feeding value of 
roots was shown to correspond very near- 
ly with their dry matter content, Roots rich 
in sugar produced better results than those 
light in sugar. The increase in live weight, 
however, followed mere elosely the dry 
matter content than the sugar of the roots. 
The hogs were fed a ration which contain- 
ed three-fourths grain and one-fourth 
roots. In addition the pigs received butter- 
milk, skimmilk and whey either alone oF 
mixed 











OUR SPECIAL CROP 


Fairly Good Crop of Rye 





The weather conditions which so seri- 
ously shortened the winter wheat crop op- 
erated to reduce the yield per acre of rye 
in the same belt, The plant, however, being 
hardier in its growth and less susceptible 
tc climatic and insect influences, the de- 
struction was nowhere so complete. On 
this account and because of the further fact 
that the states with the heaviest acreage 
were outside the belt in which winter wheat 
suffered so seriously, the crop this year is 
but little under the average of recent sea- 
sons. The publication of data regarding this 
crop has been delayed to await the result 
of a special investigation into the matter 
of acreage, it having become apparent that 
the acreage as reported by the U S dep’t of 
agri, which has been usually accepted as 
a basis of comparison, was seriously out of 
line in a number of important states. The 
results of this investigation show that there 
has been material error in recent estimates 
of the acreage in Ia and Kan, the former 
state having nearly three times the area 
that has been recently credited it, while Kan 
shows an actual acreage of 50 per cent 
larger than heretofore assumed. 

The acreage under rye, yield per acre, 
and production by states for the crop of 
1899 are estimated as follows: 

RYE AREA AND CROP BY STATES, 





Acres ’99 Peracre Bushels 

New York..... 229,000 19.0 4,351,000 
Pennsylvania . 273,000 18.0 4,914,000 
PORRR con ce ewe 4,000 9.0 36,000 
Arkansas ...+. 2,000 6.0 12,000 
Tennessee .... 12,000 8.4 100,000 
West Virginia. 12,000 12.0 168,000 
Kentucky . 25,000 10.7 268,000 
OMG: ccasncacs - 39,000 15.1 589,000 
Michigan ..... 85,000 12.4 1,054,000 
co” 33,000 12.5 413,000 
TMG .ssc0 sce 61,000 14.1 860,000 
Wisconsin ... 196,000 15.2 2,979,000 
Minnesota .... 50,000 18.4 920,000 
TOW, sevccsvcce SRRRO 16.7 2,171,000 
Missouri .....s 11,000 11.4 125,000 
Kaneaes: <<. 155,000 12.2 1,891,000 
Nebraska ..... 54,000 13.3 718,000 
North Dakota. 3,000 17.6 53,090 
South Dakota. 2,000 11.5 23,000 
California .... 40,000 13.2 528,000 
OTeZON ....0% ° 5,000 15.4 77,000 
Washington .. 2,000 19.5 39,000 
Jther 244,000 13.5 3,294,000 
TOG «inne 1,699,000 15.3 25,583,000 
1898 - 1,643,000 15.7 25,657,000 





Revision of Barley Acreage. 


As in the case of rye, publication of data 
regarding the barley crop this year has 
been delayed pending a complete investiga- 
tion looking toward a revision of the acre- 
age. In the case of this crop the results of 
this investigation show that the acreage 
figures heretofore accepted have been radi- 
cally wrong in many of the states of lead- 
ing production, and that the actual area 
now devoted to this crop in this country is 
40 per cent at least above the figure which 
has been heretofore reported by the dept of 
agri. As an indication of failure to keep 
pace with the development of this crop it 
may be said that while Kan is credited in 
the official report with having 26,000 acres 
in '98, our present investigation shows that 
the breadth in that state is fully ten times 
that figure; in Cal, the state of largest pro- 
duction, the acreage is double that usually 
allowed. The changes which our present 
investigation makes necessary result in a 
difference in the two states named and in 
Ia and Neb of fully 1,000,000 acres. 

With these facts regarding acreage in 
mind it will be seen that although our es- 
timate of the crop calls for a production 
this year of 96,000,000 bushels, yet as a mat- 
ter of fact the rate of yield is only a little 
larger than that of a normal year. It is, 
however, nearly 3 bu larger than it was in 
98, the season on the Pacific coast and in 
Missouri valley with the exception of Kan 
having been unusually favorable. With the 


exception of some discoloration in portions 
of Kan and in a few other districts where 
rainfall at 


the time of harvest worked 





damage to the quality of the crop, the qual- 
ity this year is usually reported satisfac- 
tory. 

The following statement gives the acre- 
age of barley in 1899, yield and production 
by states. In comparing with total for 
previous years the changes in acreage 
figures which have been noted must be con- 
sidered. 

BARLEY ACREAGE AND YIELD. 





Acres Per acre Bushels 

New York..... 172,000 24.5 4,214,000 
Pennsylvania 9,000 20.0 180,000 
vi eee 2,000 15.0 30,000 
Tennessee .... 2,000 30.0 60,000 
Kentucky ..... 1,000 12.0 12,000 
Ohio 21,000 28.0 588,000 
Michigan ..... 41,000 28.0 1,148,000 
cl ar 4,000 24.2 94,000 
DIE siceusgos 13,000 24.4 317,000 
Wisconsin .... 253,000 30.0 7,590 090 
Minnesota . 317,000 30.7 9,732,000 
eee 560,000 29.3 16,408,000 
Missouri . 1,000 15.1 15,000 
POM Sis isan 260,000 15.2 3,952,000 
Nebraska...... 47,000 18.1 851,000 
North Dakota. 275,000 24.8 6,820,000 
South Dakota. 106,000 21.9 2,321,000 
California - 1,400,000 27.8 38,920,000 
OUR x6 excaes 23,000 29.1 669,000 
Washington .. 38,000 40.6 1,543,000 
OGRE se0s8ess 5 73,000 25.0 2,044,000 
Total .. . - 3,618,000 9 97,511,000 
*1898 2,583,000 21.6 55,792,000 


*Est U s ‘dep’t agri. 





A Moderate Crop of Buckwheat has been 
secured and it is now going on the market 
at a fair pace, prices much as recently. The 
preliminary estimate of average yield of 
buckwheat according to the Nov report 
of the dept of agri is 17.2 bu per acre com- 
pared with 17.3 bu last year and 20.7 bu in 
97. The averages in N Y and Pa, the two 
states of principal production, are 15 bu 
and 20 bu resepectively. 





The Welsh Apple Market—Being in the 
center of one of the largest consuming dis- 
tricts in the U K, direct shipments to this 
city per Lord line from Montrea: and Que- 
bec should afford good results to apple 
shippers. There is little prospect of any 
apples coming to our ports from France or 
Holland.—[Morgan & Biermann, Cardiff, 
Wales, 





Cabbage Weather was all we could wish 
during Oct, the crop improving very much, 
what there is left of it. Not more than 25 
per cent of a full crop. Farmers here usu- 
ally carry cabbage until later in the season. 
[N. M., Chautauqua Co, N Y. 


Catalogs Acknowledged. 








American Electrical Novelty Co, 255 Cen- 
ter street, New York. Illustrated catalog 
of the latest inventions in electrical novel- 
ties. 

Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co, 
Chicopee Falis, Mass. Descriptive and il- 
lvstrated price list of agricultural imple- 
ments. 

P. J. Berckmans Co, Augusta, Ga. 
and ornamental trees. 

W. Atlee Burpee & Co, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Seed catalog. 

Drexel poultry yards, Drexel, [Iil. 
roultry, standard and utility fowls. 

Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia, Pa. Au- 
tumn catalog of bulbs, plants and seeds. 

T. J. Dwyer & Sons, Cornwall, N Y. Nurs- 
ery stock. 

Eliwanyer & Barry, Rochester, N Y. [llus- 
trated catalog of Holland bulbs. 

Eureka Fence Co, Richmond, Ind. Cata- 
log of the famous Eureka fences. 

Fisher’s Island Farm, Fisher’s Island, N 
Y. Poultry catalog. 

Geneva Tool Co, Geneva, O. Hand agri- 
cultural tools. 

Harry N. Hammond, Fifield, Mich. Seeds 
for fall planting. 

George D. Harder, Cobleskill, N Y. Round 
silos. 

J. G. Harrison & Sons, Berlin, Md. Special 
tree catalog. 

Peter Henderson & Co, New York. Bulbs, 
plants and seeds. * 

F. W. Kelsey, 150 Broadway, New York. 
Hardy trees, shrubs, bulbs and plants. 

De Laval Separator Co, 74Cortlandt street, 


Fruit 


Fancy 


REPORTS 
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New York. A treatise on up-to-date dairy- 
ing. 

F. R. Pierson Co, Tarrytown, N Y. Bulbs 
for winter forcing. 

Mrs 8S. C. Merritt, Cherokee, Ia. Home- 
grown flower seeds. 

Pinehurst Nurseries, Pinehurst, N C, Per- 
ennials for fall planting. 

Phoenix Nursery Co, Bloomington, IIL 
Nursery stock. 

Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co, Quincy, 
Ill. A very complete catalog. 

Sandwich Mfg Co, Sandwich, IIl. 
presses. 

Stark Bros, Louisiana, Mo. Nursery stock. 

Schlegel & Fottler, Boston, Mass. Autumn 
catalog of bulbs and plants. 

George H. Sweet Nursery Co, 
N Y. Fall catalog and price list. 

James Vicks Sons, Rochester, N Y. Whole- 
sale catalog of bulbs, plants, seeds and im- 
piements. 

Ed Walker Carriage Co, Goshen, Ind. 

Witte Iron Works Co, Kansas City, Mo. 

J. S. Woodhouse, New York, agricultural 
implements. 

Yamanaka & Co, Boston, Mass. Japanese 
floral and arboreal plants. 





Hay 


Dansville, 





Cabbage Then and Now—In this section 
cabbage crop will be about 30 per cent of 
last year. Farmers are now selling at $7 50 
@8 25 per ton, compared with 2 50@3 50 a 
year ago.—_[{D. & W., Cayuga Co, N Y. 





Field Peas show an average yield per 
acre of 16 to 21 bu in Ontario. 








Eureka Harness Oil is the best 
preservative of new leather 
and the best renovator of old 
leather. It oils, ~~ black- 
ens and protects. Use 


Eureka 


Harness Oil 


on your best harness, your old har- 

ness, and your carriage top, and they 

will not only look better but wear 

longer. Sold everywherein cans—all 

sizes from half pints to five gallons, 
Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 








YOU CAN BUY A FARM WITH YOUR RENT. 


We will seliyoua farm of 40 acres, 6room house 
barn in our great Chicora Colony, in the South, on a = 
payment of $250, balance £5 ent. Send for particulars 
and our Real Estate Journal, all 
D. L. RISLEY, 2118S. 10th St, Philadelphia, Pa, 











.NOW READY... 
HoME 
PorK MAKING 


THE ART OF 
RAISING AND CURING PORK 
ON THE FARM 


A complete guide’ for the farmer, the country 
butcher and the suburban dweller, in all that per- 
tains to hog slaughtering, curing, preserving and 
storing pork product—from scal ing vat to kitchen 
table and dining room. 


-. By 
A. W. FULTON 


Commercial editor of American Agriculturtst and 
Orange Judd Farmer, assisted by pork 
specialists in the United States 
and England. 


There are chapters on pork making on the farm, finishing 
off hogs for bacon, slaughtering, Ming and pin q 
dressirg and cutting, what to do with the ‘offal, the fine 
points in making lard, pickling and barreling, care of 
hams and shoulders, dry-salting bacon and sides, smoking 
and smokehouses, keeping bacon and hams, side lights on 
pork making. packing house cots of pork, magnitude of the 
swine industry, discovering the merits of roast pic. The 

many recipes for cooking and serving pork are the favorite 
dishes of the best cooks. Fully illustrated and substantially 
and handsomely bound. 


Price, postpaid, 50 cents 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


s2 Lafayette Place, New York 
Marquette Building, Chicago. 
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PATRONS OF AUSBANDRY. 


National Grange in Session. 


The hospitality of Ohio Patrons in enter- 
taining the National grange and visiting 
Patrons, has been unlimitea. Although over 
1000 Patrons were at Springfield, last week, 
all were most generously cared for. The 
features of last week consisted of the open- 
ing exercises Wednesday morning, a public 
session for Master Jones’s annual address, 
the conferring of the degree of Flora on 
250 candidates by the Ohio state grange, 
and a public reception by Gov Bushnell on 
behalf of the state, by Master Ellis, repre- 
senting the Ohio state grange, and Mayor 
Bowlus of Springfield. Able addresses were 
made in response by Master Jones, Presi- 
dent Thompson of the Ohio state university, 
who substituted for N. J. Bachelder of N H, 
Lecturer Messer, State Master Mrs Baird 
of Minn, and many others. Master Jones 
gave an inspiring address and talked right 
out in open meeting to Gov Bushnell, as to 
the unfairness of existing conditions in 
many ways, discriminations against farm- 
ers, etc. that delighted an enthusiastic au- 
dience hugely. It is safe to say Master 
Jones never made a more able or forceful 
address. Thursday morning, official re- 
ports were received, all of which showed 
progress, increased growth and good work 
done during the year. An excursion to Gov 
Bushnell’s works was enjoyed, also to the 
Masons’ home, in the afternoon. In the 
evening, the degree of Ceres was conferred 
on about 500 candidates. Friday was oc- 
cupied by an excursion to Columbus to the 
Chio state university, penitentiary, capitol 
and other points of interest. In the even- 
ing a session was held, at which reports of 
state masters as to the condition of the 
order in the respective states were submit- 
td. By far the best report was made by 
G. B. Horton of Mich, who said 75 granges 
was the result from Dec 1, ’98, to Dec f, ’99, 
with 5000 new members and increased re- 
ceipts of $2000. Pomona granges are being 
organized, not of the migratoryliterary sort 
but for solid business purposes. Wash and 
Ore report a Patrons’ life ins co recently 
organized. Other states report progress in 
various lines of co-operative work. 

A lecturers’ conference was held Satur- 
day with state lecturers present from six 
states. Sunday, memorial services were 
held and on Monday evening an elaborate 
banquet was tendered the National grange 
by the Springfield commercial club. 

Among other good things said by Master 
Jones, the following points are here men- 
tioned: The public meetings held under 
the auspices of the grange the past year 
have been an important factor in attract- 
ing and directing public thought to the ad- 
vantages of farmers’ organizations to im- 
prove agriculture, and these should con- 
tinue, excluding all partisan and sectarian 
questions. The extension of the order was 
recommended, with a closer sympathy be- 
tween the subordinate and higher granges. 
The members’ should liberally support 
the grange press by extending’ the 
subscription lists and contributing val- 
uable information and advertising lib- 
erally. The agricultural press with grange 
departments should be liberally supported. 
These papers have been and are doing val- 
uable service for the order. 

A summary of the demands for appropri- 
ate legislation as recommended by National 
Master Jones is as follows: 1. Free deliv- 
ery of mail in the rural districts; and that 
the service be placed on the same perma- 
nent footing as the delivery of mail in the 
cities and that the appropriation therefor 
be commensurate with the benefits and de- 
mands for the service. 2. Providing for 
postal saving banks. 3. Submit an amend- 
inent to the constitution providing for the 
election of U S senators by direct vote of 
the people. 4. Enlarging the powers and 
duties of the interstate commerce commis- 
sion, giving it and charging It with the duty 
of fixing maximum rates of fare and freight 
on all interstate railways. 5. Regulating 
use of shoddy. 6, Enacting pure food law. 
7. Providing for the extension of the mar- 
kets for farm products, making it the duty 
of U S consuls to aid in the extending of 
markets for farm products as for manufac- 
tured articles. 8. The enactment of an 
anti-trust law clearly defining what acts on 
the part of any corporation would be 
against public policy. 9. The speedy con- 
struction of the Nicaragua canal by the 
U S. 10. The speedy construction of a 
ship canal connecting the Mississippi river 
with the great lakes and the great lakes 


ORGANIZE AND 











PERRY 8. HEATH, 


first assistant postmaster general. The of- 
ficial who has done so much to improve the 
rural postal service. He wag born and 
reared in Indiana, became a printer, editor, 
politician—a clean,useful citizen who rea- 
lizes the needs of the masses. We devote 
muoh space in this issue to a digest of the 
tewt and pictures from Mr Heath’s forth- 
coming report. 





with the Atlantic ocean. 11. Revising the 
fees and salaries of all federal officers and 
placing them on a basis of similar service 
in private business. We also recommend 
tu the several state granges that they urge 
on their respective state legislatures ap- 
propriate legislation on the following im- 
portant matters: 1. Anti-trust law, and 
provide for state inspection of corporations. 
2. Equalizing taxation as: will cause all 
property to bear its just proportion of the 
cost of government. 3. The passage of pure 
food law. 4. Providing a state commission 
charged with tne duty and power to fix 
maximum rates of freight and passengers 
on all railways subject to their jurisdiction. 
5. The revision of all fees and salaries, plac- 
ing them on an equitable basis. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Ringoes grange has been adding new 
members at nearly every meeting. There 
is talk of two new ones being instituted in 
Hunterdon Co, one at Three Bridges, the 
other at Sand Brook. The Jan ~Pomona 
meets with Locktown grange, which will be 
the annual election of officers. 








Coming Events. 





BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Guernsey cattle club, New York city....Dec 13 
National Merino sheep, California, Mich. Dec 13 


Rambouillet sheep, Toledo, O............. Dec 19 
Lincoln sheep breeders, Detroit.. --Dec 20 
DUreG-JEraey, CRICKRO. .0.ccccccccscsccccccss Jan 2 





National live stock, Ft Worth, Tex....Jan 16-19 
American Chester- White, Columbus, ¥ 
New York state breeders’, Rochester...Dec 4-6 
Polled Jersey cattle, Cedarville, O...... 

Ohio Jersey cattle club, Columbus.. ‘ei 
Mo swine breeders, Sedalia............... 





Improved stock breeders, Ames, Ia...... Dec 13 
Ind wool growers’ ass’n, Indianapolis....Jan 2 
Poland China, Dayton, O............... Jan 23-24 
Texas live stock, San Antonio.......... Jan 23-25 
Fat stock show, Ft Worth, Tex....... March 13 
Iowa Shorthorn, Ame@S...........ccceees Dec 12-13 
Iowa stock breeders, Ames............. Dee 13-14 
CTPGORERIO, CORIO. occcccccccccsdccccesces Nov 23 
SI, GO hdc dticcccccccscccacasece Nov 23 


AGRICULTURAL, HORTICULTURAL AND DAIRY. 


International agri cong, Paris, France.July 1-8 
Maryland horticultural, Baltimore...... Dec 6-7 
New York dairy, Cortland...........+... Dec 12-13 
Pennsylvania dairy, Corry........... March 13-14 
Pennsylvania dairy ‘union, West Chester. Dec 5-6 
Ohio horticultural, Newark -Dec 6-8 





New Jersey horticultural, Trenton .Jan 3-4 
East Pa creamery, Philadelphia eeese ones 0an 6 
Peninsula hort, Salisbury, Md.......... Jan 10-12 
Tennessee dairy, Sweetwater.............. Jan 25 
Western New York hort, Rochester...Jan 24-25 
South Dakota dairy, Mitchell.......... Dec 12-14 
South Dak rp ey Mitchell....Deec 12-14 
East N Y hort, 19 W 44th st, N Y city......... Feb 7-8 
Ohio dairy, ate lattes: enieeet Feb 13-14 
Minnesota dairy, Le Sueur.............. Dec 12-14 





C0O-OPERATE 





Wisconsin horticultural, Madison........ Feb 5-8 
Southwest Iowa hort, Logan........... Dec 19-20 
Northwest Iowa hort, Spencer........... Dec 5-7 
Illinois norticultural, Springfield....... Dec 26-28 
OT ree eee Jan 11- 13 
South Illinois hort, Marion.............Nov 29- 

California hort, San Jose.................. Dec 5-8 
Ohio dairy, COPIES... os sc cccsccssccc Feb 13-14 
Nationai creamery, Lincoln, Neb...... Feb 19-23 
Milk shippers’ union, Chicago............. Jan 9 
Mo state b’d of agri, Sedalia.............. Dec 4-9 
North lllinois hort, Freeport.......... Now 28-29 


Iowa state agricultural, Des Moines...... Jan 10 
Missouri horticultural, Princeton........ Dec 5-8 
Kansas horticultural, Topeka.......... Dec 27-29 
Nebraska horticultural, Lincoln........... Jan 2 
Nebraska dairy, Fremont............... Dec 19-21 
Montana hort, Missoula Plains......... Feb 21-23 


Washington dairy, North Yakima..... Dec 28- 30 
Minnesota horticultural, Minneapolis hemes Dec 5 
Michigen state dairy ass’n, Detroit..... Feb 6-8 
Michigan ass’n of farmers’ clubs, Lansing 
Dec 12-13 
POULTRY SHOWS. 


Philadelphia, PO......0cesccves. Nov 28-Dec 2 









St Louis fanciers, St Louis................ Jan 1-6 
Madison Square, New York.......Jan 30-Feb 3 
Arkansas poultry, Ft Smith............ Dec 18-23 
Oklahoma poultry, Oklahoma City....Dec 26-30 
Indianaestate, New Albany.............. Jan 8-13 
Kansas City, . aS Jan 17-22 
Boutiwest, Dallas, Tex... ..ccecccccosces Dec 12-15 
EE a yee Dec 18-22 
I : ORO. sc vannseasacenciexeacsocs Jan 8-12 
Illinois state, DI shandasnedaneniaasanees Jan 8-13 
Ky state, Louisville...................... Jan 22-27 
Western ‘fanciers, Cedar Rapids, Ia...Dec 15- 20 
Tacoma poultry, Tacoma, Wash....... Jan 18-22 
BEGUN GERIS, GuIMe7.....ccccccccsccscceres Jan 8-13 
IE Pintcnanbdedinckes kkkedsieecceceeuneed Dec 18-22 
National fanciers, Chicago............... Jan 8-13 
No Central Illinois, Princeton.......... Jan 15-19 
No Central indiana, pO Jan 17-21 
ES EELS TSE ey Jan 22-28 
Michigan ‘state, ON RE I Jan 8-12 
Cincinnati 9) RR are Jan 16-20 
Mic akdcuanaa tna ensaneeanckaswnds Jan 18-23 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Kansas grange, Olathe..............cccecces Dee 12-14 
American beet sugar, Omaha, babbeeseeededadees Dec 5 
Ohio fair officers’ ass’n, Columbus...... Jan 10 


New York game league. Syracuse........ Dec 5 
Beekeepers N Y, PaandO, Andover, O.Jan 10-11 
Wisconsin beekeepers, Madison.......... Keb 8-9 


Pa farmers’ alliance, Williamsport....Dec 13-15 
Omaha (Neb) exposition samewdaakead July 1-Nov 1 
Minnesota forestry, Minneapolis.......... Dee 5 
Deg show, Philadelphia, eae Nov 22-25 
Dog show, New York city hpaasidakin Nov 29-Dec 1 
American beet sugar ass’n, Omaha....... Dec 

Indiana state grange, LaFay OCEC 00... Dec 12- 14 








Our Veterinary AGviser. 





Tumor-—D. O. S.’s (Pa) mare has a tumor 
which broke and is discharging a little 
blood and water. Apply a little tincture of 
iodine once a day to it with a feather. If 
it causes the part to swell, stop using the 
iccine for a few days, but if it does not 
swell, keep on using the iodine until the 
tumor is removed. Then mix 1 dr tannic 
acid and 2 oz each glycerin and soft water 
and apply a little of this twice a day to 
heal the part. 


Hide-Bound—F. S. E. has two 
which are not doing well. The skin on their 
backs is tight and they are falling off in 
milk, In such cases it is necessary to give 
tre cows a change of food. Also give each 
cow the following: Sulphate of iron 4 oz, 
nitrate of potassium 4 oz, nux vomica 2 oz; 
mix and divide into 24: doses. Give one in a 
tran mash morning and night until all are 
taken. 


Eczema—R. R. C. (N Y) has a 2-year= 
old filly with itchy skin on all parts of her 
body. Mix 2 oz carbonate of potassium in 
% gal soft water. Wash the animal all over 
with this; two hours after, wash off clean 
with warm water and soap and dry well. 
Then mix 2 oz oxide of zinc with 6 0z vase- 
line; rub what is sufficient of this on all 
the affected parts. Repeat this treatment 
every third day until the skin becomes soft 
and clean. Also mix 4 oz sulphate of iron 
and 4 oz nitrate of potassium and divide 
into 24 doses and give her one at night in 
bran mash until all are taken. Repeat this 
quantity if needed. 





cows 








BUSINESS NOTICE. 





A Change Reduced Yield—By an oppor- 
tunity to purchase a certain meat meal at 
50 cents per hundred less than I had been 
paying for Bowker’s animal meal, I was 
led to try it. At the time I changed I was 
using Bowker’s and getting from 12 to 16 
eggs a day from one pen of 28 ———— 
Rocks. Within two weeks from changing 
the yield was reduced to two eggs in three 
days from the same pen, the other feed be- 
ing exactly the same.—[John S. Crosby, 
Methuen, Mass. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 





Hamburg, Berks Co, Nov 21—This bor- 
ough of somewhat less than 3000 inhabi- 
tants is pleasantly situated at the base of 
the Blue mountains, half way between 


Reading and Pottsville. Less than two 
years ago the leading church was de- 
stroyed by fire. To-day, two fine new 
churches have taken its place, the St 


John’s Lutheran church, costing $30,000, 
and the First Reformeu church, which cost 
over $25,000. Both are practically free from 
debt. The townspeople and the farmers 
from the adjoining townships raised the 
respective amounts, not by large dona- 
tions, but in small contributions, all doing 
their share cheerfully. The farmers feel 
the effects of renewed prosperity and an- 
ticipate a prosper-us year. Potatoes and 
apples continue plentiful and cheap. The 
growing cereals are in good condition. Very 
little wheat is being sold. Live stock prices 
are improving. - 


Sabinsville, Tioga Co, Nov 21—Farmers 
have fall work nearly finished. All farm 
products are commanding a good price ex- 
cepting potatoes. Hay $9 to 12 per ton, eggs 
19¢c per doz, butter 20c per lb, oats 30c per 
bu. James L. Lattimer of this place, gen- 
eral agent for American Agriculturist, has 
begun a canvass of this county and reports 
subscribers much pleased with the paper. 
Winter wheat and rye looking fine for this 
time of year. Meadows are quite good, con- 
sidering the long drouth. Cattle are going 
into winter quarters in fine condition. 


Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co, Nov 20— 
The first snow of the season fell Nov 14. 
The canning factory project is meeting 
with success. Large quantities of buck- 
wheat and potatoes are being marketed by 
the farmers. Buckwheat is selling for $1.18 
per cwt and potatoes for 30c per bu. H. L. 
Williams lost a valuable horse recently 
from a broken leg. C. M. Lee of South 
Eaton has bought the milk route of Robert 
J. Bardwell of Tunkhannock. William J. 
Palmer is moving from the Jenkins farm 
on Prospect hill to his own in Auburn 
township, Susquehanna Co. Robert Atkin- 
son of Vose has rented his farm and moved 
to Tunkhannock, where he will make: his 
future home. Several farmers in this vi- 
cinity have not finished husking corn. 


Dairy Union Program—The second an- 
nual meeting of the Pa dairy union, to be 
held in West Chester Dec 5-6, promises to 
be one of the most profitabie dairy meet- 
ings ever held in the state. The program 
includes the following papers: The adulter- 
ation of dairy products, Prof Cochran; Our 
dairy laws and their enforcement, Maj 
Levi Wells; Wastes of the dairy, R. A. 
Pearson; The relation of the commission 
man to the creamery man, W. F. Drennan; 
Corporation of creameries, E. L. McSpar- 
tan; Modern methods of dairy practice, 
Prof E. B. Voorhees; What science has done 
to develop the dairy industry, Prof I. P. 
Roberts; Dairy education, Dr H. P. Arms- 
by; Cow feeds, W. G. Embree; Cow stables, 
Dr Leonard Pearson; The economy of rais- 
ing calves to replenish the dairy, J. T. Tru- 
man; Handy devices for farm use, Archie 
Billings; Dried curd as a profitable outlet 
for surplus skim milk, Milton Darlington; 
Dairy matters from a sanitary point of 
view, Dr Conrad; Dairy matters, George A. 
Smith; The requirements of an up-to-date 
butter maker, George C. Cornell. In- the 
prize list for butter exhibits, a total of $225 
is offered, and $50 for cheese. 


Correspondence Courses in Agriculture, 
as offered by the state college this year, are 
more complete and comprehensive than ever 
before. Lessons, which take the place of 
books and lecture notes, are offered this 
year on six subjects. Books of refer- 
which 


ence are recommended, may 
te purchased at the option of the student. 
Five courses of instruction are offered, 
namely, farm crops, live stock, horticul- 


ture and floriculture, dairying and domes- 
tic economy. Each of these courses consists 
of seven distinct subjects, in which instruc- 
tion is given by means of text-books and 
lessons. These courses have proved of ma- 
terial aid to a large class of people, who de- 
sire to pursue a course of systematic study 
but who cannot attend college. Students are 
permitted to enroll at any time and pursue 
pd work as rapidly or as slowly as they 
esire, 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


DONT NEGLECT 
YOUR KIDNEYS. 





They Are the Most Important Organs of 
the Body. 





To Test for Yourself the Wonderful Curative Properties of Swamp- 
Root, the Great Kidney Remedy, Every Reader of 
“‘ American Agriculturist ’’ May Have a Sample 


- 
© * ' 














Thousands of Women Have Kiduey Trouble and Never Suspect It. 


Is that great human engine, which de- 
cides the health of every man and woman, 
working properly? 

Are symptoms like the following staring 
you in the face every day: 

Weak, sluggish circulation. 

Puffy or dark circles under the eyes. 

fallow, yellow, unhealthy complexion. 

Urine cloudy, milk-like or stringy; dark 
in color or offensive. 

Painful, scalding sensation in passing it. 

Dull, heavy headaches, dizzy, tired feel- 
ing, faint spells, irregular heart. 

Obliged to go often during the day, and 
to get up many times at night. 

Pain or dull ache in the back. 

Feeling of oppression and apprehension. 

Restless, irritable and hard to please. 

All fagged out, run down, sleepless nights 
and discouraged. 

If you have any of these symptoms, take 
the advice of one who has made a life study 
ut just such diseases and look well to your- 
seif, because you have kidney trouble. 

If your urine when allowed to remain un- 
disturbed in a glass or bottle for twenty- 
fcur hours, forms a sediment or settling or 
bas a cloudy appearance, it is evidence that 
your kidneys need immediate attention. 

Bright’s disease, which is destroying more 
human lives than any other disease, may be 
stealing upon you. 

The symptoms you have noticed are the 
danger signals nature sets to show that the 
track of health is not clear. 

Take Swamp-Root, the famous new dis- 
covery, whose fame is being heralded by 





grateful men and women, saved from un- 
timeiy graves by its immediate and marvel- 
cus power over diseases of the kidneys and 
bladder. 

Especially in cases of Bright’s disease is 
Swamp-Root winning new friends every 
hour 

Swamp-Root succeeds because it cures. 

Every man and women, no matter how 
healthy and vigorous, would profit by tak- 
ing Swamp-Root every now and then as a 
preventive, and thus absolutely forestall 
kidney and bladder troubles. 

Swamp-Root is the triumphant discov- 
ery of the eminent kidney specialist, Dr. 
Kilmer, and is used in the leading hospi- 
tals: recommended by skillful physicians in 
their private practice; and is taken by doc- 
tors themselves who have kidney ailments, 
because they recognize in it the greatest 
and most successful remedy that medical 
science has ever been able to compound. 

If you have the slightest symptom of kid- 
ney or bladder trouble, or if there 1s a trace 
of it in your family history, send at once 
to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., 
who will gladly send you free by mail im- 
mediately, without cost to you, a sample 
hottle of Swamp-Root and a book of won- 
derful Swamp-Root testimonials. Be sure 
to say that you read this generous offer in 
American Agriculturist. 

Swamp-Root is for sale the world over 
at druggists’ in bottles of two sizes and two 
prices—fifty cents and one dollar. Remem- 
ber the name, Swamp-Root, and the ad- 
Gress, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Believes in Up-to-Date Methods—One 





of Crawford county’s wide-awake young 
. : farmers is J. = 

Campbell, whose 

portrait herewith 

appears. Mr Camp- 

bell was born in 

Springhill town- 

ship in 1872, and 

has spent his life 


on the farm. He 
was married in 
1893. In March of 
this year he moved 
to Hartstown to 
his present home, 








Woodbine farm, 
which he owns in 
partnership with 


another progressive farmer, J. D. West. 
Mr Campbell is a believer in up-to-date 
methods of farming and Mr West is in 
hearty accord with him. They propose to 
adopt a system of intensive farming ac- 
cording to the most approved modern meth- 
ods. Up-to-date machinery will be used 
wherever possible. Woodbine farm is 
smooth, so that it can readily be worked 
by machines. It is nearly square, 102x106 
rods, with a road on the north side. It has 
@ slight slope to the east and the soil is 
very fertile. It is conveniently situated 
as to railroads, markets and _  postoffice. 
Wheat, potatoes, small fruits and poultry 
will be made specialties, 


NEW JERSEY. 


The Flower Show at Orange, held last 
week under the auspices of the N J floricul- 
tural society, was a marked success, some 
exceptionally good exhibits being made. 
The winners of the highest awards, first- 
class certificates, were Peter Duff, gardener 
to John Crosby Brown, for six specimens 
trained chrysanthemum blooms; also for a 
group grown in six-inch pots; Dietrich 
Kindgrab, gardener to William Runkle, for 
a decorative group; W. A. Manda of South 
Orange for a collection of cypripediums; 
Ernst Asmus of West Hoboken, for a new 
tea rose, Liberty. 





NEW YORK. 


Colesville, Broome Co, Nov 20—The po- 
tato crop was large in this town. Several 
carloads have been sent to the Pa mining 
country and several thousand bu are stored 
in cellars. The apple crop was large also, 
but not very smooth. Most farmers have 
their fall plowing done and corn husked. 
The oat crop was fair. Butter is scarce 
now, as cows have nearly dried up. 


Montgomery, Orange Co, Nov 20—This has 
been a fine fall except forsharp freezein Oct, 
which killed all plants not frost-proof. Fall 
work about done. Farmers all looking for 
new milch cows, which are scarce in this 
section. They bring all the way from $45 to 
65 per head. Hay was about a fourth of a 
crop, but there was a large amount of catch 
crops. 


New Berlin, Chenango Co, Nov 20—Fall 


work completed. Auction sales are quite 
frequent and stock selling at good prices. 
Cows range from $30 to 50, young stock 9 
to 25. Butter, cheese, eggs, beef and pork 
are in good demand at remunerative prices. 
Lewis Chapen harvested the heaviest crop 
of corn reported in town. J. H. Sarle has 
his apples nearly barreled. A. J. Barney 
has retired from farm life and his son will 
manage the farm. 


Otsego, Otsego Co, Nov 20—Considerable 
fall plowing is being done. Good dairy but- 
ter brings 28c. Ely Austin has rented the 
Wikoff farm now occupied by Holbrook 
Bros. Hosea Williams closed his cider mill 
Nov 15. R. S. Benjamin has rented his place 
at Flycreek and will move onto his farm 
near Oneonta. A farmers’ institute will be 
held at Flycreek in Jan. Many sheep have 
been killed by dogs in the northern part 
of this town 


Pike, Wyoming Co, Nov 20—Fine weather 
for the past six weeks. Potato harvest fin- 
ished and potatoes selling slowly at 30c per 
bu. Hay selling at $10 per ton for prime 
timothy; very little being shipped, as cars 
cannot be secured. Over a third is being 
pressed, balance being stored in farmers’ 
barns, waiting for cars. Buckwheat selling 
at 58e per bu; crop very light in this sec- 
tion. Apples about half a crop; they are 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


rotting badly where they have been packed. 
They sell at $2 per bbl. Cows are paying 
well, cheese selling at 12%c per Ib, milk 
1.17 per 100. New seeding is mostly ruined 
on account of drouth. Old meadows look- 
ing well. 

Rome, Oneida Co, Nov 21—The pleasant 
weather of Oct gave farmers ample time to 
harvest crops. The potato crop was large; 
shippers paid 30c per bu. Lambert Bros 
were among the largest growers; they have 
2250 bu in the cellar. The apple crop was 
nearly a failure. Those who had winter 
fruit got 75c to $1 per bu. Straw brings 6 
and hay 10 per ton. 


Stockholm, St Lawrence Co, Nov 20— 
Farmers are nearly through with fall plow- 
ing. Real estate is changing hands more 
than usual, with an increase in value. Lum- 
bermen are making a great effort to get a 
large stock, as there is an advance in prices. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co, Nov 2i—Hon 
John A. Quackenbush loaded a canal boat 
with potatoes at Stillwater for 90c per 180 
lbs. A new waste weir is being built at Wil- 
bur’s Basin. Reports for the past year show 
an increase of business on the Champlain 
canal. Dogs have done much damage to 
sheep. Mrs Alicia Griffin is one of several 
sufferers from these canine ravagers. Pork 
has advanced to $7 per 100, apples 1.75 per 
bbl. 

Summit, Schoharie Co, Nov 20—Crops 
have been gathered in good order this fall. 
Potatoes are a large crop and selling for 
30c per bu. Corn ripened well and is a good 
crop. Farmers have all the stock they can 
carry on the average. New milkers com- 
mand a fair price, $30 to 35 per head. Ap- 
ples were a large crop and good sour ones 
sold for $1.50 per bbl, and sweet ones for 
1.25. Much cider made, and a good many 
apples fed. 


Williamson, Wayne Co, Nov 21—The 
evaporator and dwelling house on what is 
known as the William Rogers farm was de- 
stroyed by fire recently. The evaporator 
and contents, machinery, two tons of white 
steck, etc, were completely destroyed. 
Nearly all of those who have been away 
this fall evaporating apples have returned 
home. The apple crop in this section was 


- much larger than expected. Corn husking 


nearly all finished. Cabbage a much better 
crop than expected. Considerable is being 
sold at $8 to 10 per ton. Some will store and 
wait for a higher price. Quite an amount of 
stock, cows, etc, being driven in. 


Constable, Franklin Co, Nov 21—The 


ground has been frozen so hard that plow- 
ing had to be abandoned. Crops all secured 
and threshing mostly done. Taxes will be 
high this year on account of new bridges in 
town, The butter factories are still running. 
Cows are selling at $18 to 30 each, pork 5 to 
Elec per lb, veal calves 5 to 6c lw. No mar- 
ket for potatoes. 

Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, Nov 21— 
James McGrouty has a barrel factory at 
this place and employs 14 men, who aver- 
age 60 bbls each daily. He sells mostly ap- 
ple barrels, which are shipped by car lots 
to farmers in this state and Vt. a. Oe 
Case sold a fine yearling Durham heifer to 
John Cottrell of White Creek recently. 
Richard Sullivan has sold a two-year-old 
Jersey to Edward Stewart. Mrs O'Neil 
killed four spring shotes bred in April, which 
dressed 1000 lbs. They were of the Chester 
White breed, standing high and very long 
bodied. She bought them when four weeks 
old of Matthew Daley, paying $10 for the 
four. She sold two of the lightest, which 
weighed 458 Ibs, at $6 per 100. 


Lexington, Green Co, Nov 20—At Delmar 


Mackey’s recent sale of stock, good young 
cows sold for $29 to 32 per head, good year- 
ling heifers 19 to 21. Apples are sold for 
about $1 per bbl, purchaser furnishing bar- 
rels. 


Nassau, Rensselaer Co, Nov 2i—Farmers 
are nearly through with fall work. Some 
corr is still in the fields; several have had 
their corn husked and stalks cut with husk- 
ing machine, and claim the expense is more 
than paid by the increased amount of fod- 
der made available by the crushing and 
cutting up of the stalks. The crop this sea- 
son is above the average. Potatoes were a 
very large crop and of excellent quality. 
An occasional lot planted in heavy soil rot- 
ted badly. They are selling at $1 to 1.25 per 
bbl. The nearest markets are Albany and 
Troy. The-apple crop in this neighborhood 
was very small, though nearby localities 











seemed to be well supplied. They are sel]. 
ing for $1.25 to 1.50 per bbl. Threshing is 
about completed. The yield of rye was 
small, but the straw was larger than usual, 
Oats a very good crop. There is an ad- 
vance in the price of butter and eggs. But- 
ter 25 to 26c per lb, eggs 25c per doz. A 
creamery at Nassau and separating sta- 
tion at East Nassau are patronized by a 
goodly number of farmers living near them. 
Pork is selling at 5% to 6%c. Beef cattle and 
new milk cows are scarce and command 
good prices. 

Broom Corn Has Paid—Once, more than 
half the broom corn in the state was raised 
on the rich, alluvial flats of the Mohawk 
river. Every bottom land farm had its 
broom corn shop, where the product of the 
field was made up. Of late years western 
competition has nearly driven the Schenec- 
tady broom corn farmers from the field. 
However, some few have stuck to broom 
corn through thick and thin, and to such 
this year has brought a rich reward. John 
Ulrich of Scotia is one of the lucky ones, 
having recently sold his crop of 27 tons at 
the handsome figure of $160 per ton. 


Rensselaer Co—There is yet much corn 
to husk and in some instances potatoes are 
rot all dug. The latter, generally speaking, 
were an excellent crop, both in quantity 
and quality, prices ruling the _ season 
through from $1 to 1.50 per bbl Residents 
of the eastern part of the county are re- 
joiced at the prospect of an early resump- 
tion of traffic on the Chatham and Lebanon 
Valley railroad, some wealthy New York 
capitalists having lately assumed control 
of the road, The Rensselaer and Hudson 
electric railroad, which traverses some of 


the richest farming sections in the county, 
is now graded and ready for the iron as far 
as Chatham, the only obstacle to an early 


opening seeming to be the scarcity of rails. 
The raising of Kieffer pears has become 
an immense business in southeast Rensse- 
laer, Steele Bros of Muitzeskill being among 
the heaviest growers.—[W. T. Becker, Gen 
Agent. 

Durham, Greene Co, Nov 21—The corn 
crop is. very uneven, but fully an average 
cone. Nearly all the apples were sold to 
dealers at $1 to 1.20 per bbl, buyers putting 
up the fruit and furnishing barrels. The 
Patrons of Industry hold meetings once in 
two weeks. Interesting discussions are 
held. A farmers’ institute is to be held in 
the Presbyterian church Dec 6 and 7. The 
institutes here for the last two years have 
been very interesting and profitable. Farm- 
ers are encouraged and are building silos, 
shingling their buildings and making im- 
provements about their farms generally. 


Catharine, Schuyler Co, Nov 20—Farm- 
ers are very busy. The heavy crop of ap- 
ples had to be cared for and quite a num- 
ber, on account of wells being dry, have 
been drilling new ones. Fall plowing is be- 
ing done with very favorable conditions. 
Potato crop very good but mostly stored 
on account of low prices. 


FS MP A, 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, no important features to 
note in the market, prices holding steady, 
average surplus $1.59 p can of 40 qts, ex- 
change 3c p qt. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for week ended Nov 20 were as follows: 

Fluid Con- 
milk Cr’m d’ns’d 
N Y, LE & West RR..... 26,450 874 340 








N Y Central. ...10,212 81 372 
N Y, Ont & West.. ..30157 1,406 — 
West Shore.. .. 9 209 372 368 
N Y. Sus and West.. . 12,104 179 73 
Northern.. <n. ae _ — 
New Haven & HH. ve 28 _ 
Del, Lack & West. Pe 43,932 1,631 _ 
We CON oa oi nck vacccicns ee 29 _ 
Fs: 2 re rp 6,741 112 _ 
Lehigh Valley..............11,452 735 94 
ORRSP SOUTOSE 6 occ iccccccces 4,346 —_ _ 
Total receipts.. eeeeee 167,554 6,447 1,247 
Daily average this week.. 23,936 778 178 
Daily average last week.. 24.110 845 147 
. Cor week last year.. . 23,095 480 212 


The purpose of last week’s meeting at 
Binghamton was largely to hear the 3° 
port of the sales committee of the F S 
P A relative to the corporation of the Bare 
Milk Co, etc, as outlined in American 
Agriculturist, Nov 18. The report of the 











committee was unanimously approved by 
the directors, and also by the representa- 
tives of the local sections in attendance at 
the Binghamton meeting. Announcement 
was made that in carrying on the work of 
distributing the milk in New York the city 
will be divided into districts, each with a 
superintendent. It was said that while 
present dealers estimate an outlay of 2 to 
21%4c per qt as the cost of delivering milk 
for New York, the new company, through 
its division of the city, plans to do it ata 
cost of %c per qt. 

If the proposition for the sale of milk 
now in hand fails, what are we, as pro- 
ducers, to do? Shall we pass resolutions 
sustaining the officers as we did before, or 
shall we ask them to step down and out 
and try to fill their places with more com- 
petent and practical men? One thing which 
has pleased me is the manner in which the 
rank and file of producers have stood by 
the officers at all times, presenting a bold 
and solid front.—[R. H. Atkinson, Chair- 
man Lehigh Valley Route Union. 


Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, N Y, Nov 20—There was a good 
attendance at the board to-day, although 
not all who were present intended to sell 
cheese. A formal meeting was held. at 
which a resolution was adopted asking 
Hon James 8S. Sherman, congressman of 
the district, to introduce a bill in congress 
to prohibit cheese made in one state from 
being branded as the product of another 
state, and sold as such under a false brand. 
A great deal of cheese made in Ohio or Wis- 
consin, for instance, is taken to Chicago 
and there branded as New York § state 
cheese, and sold as such, greatly to the det- 
riment of cheese made in this state. Nothing 
but a national law will reach cases of this 
kind. 

The cheese sold to-day was the make of 
late October and early November. It was 
hardly to be expected that it would bring 
quite as good prices as stock made ear- 
lier in October, but the demand was so 
good that there was practically no change 
in the market. Transactions were as fol- 
lows: Large colored, 1492 bxs at llc, 160 at 
11%c; large white, 670 at lic, 110 at 11%c; 
small colored, 770 at 11%c, 165 at 115¢c; small 
white, 520 at 11%4c, 365 at 115c, 585 at 11%c, 
150 at 11%c. Total 4987 lbs, against 4791 last 
year. Sales of creamery butter were 10 
pkgs at 23c, 25 at 24c, 10 at 24%4c, 25 at 25c 
and 30 cases prints at 26c. 

At Little Falls; sales were 60 bxs large 
colored at 11%c; small white and colored, 
1105 at llc, 309 at 11%c, 632 at 12c. Total, 
2306 bxs. 


OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


At New York, operations in the city have 
not been especially active of late, but more 
sales are reported in the interior at rather 
better prices. It is said that some N Y 
firms are making heavy purchases of Pa- 
cific coast hops, but this is not verified. 





Current quotations are obtainable for 

choicest qualities only, and buyers discrim- 

inate closely. Export business is small 
compared with last year. 
CURRENT PRICES AT NEW YORK CITY. 

N Y state crop, ’99, choice.......... 12@14% 
DOI xs ok paccraddameadsdunsess euad 10@11 
COMMIIOND | i.e. b 5.0 6cbiscseuinnbes4asns dae 8@9 
y ee eee re ere er 9@11 
RIE 5.50.6 4s de teh 94 6sntndn unease wars 8@9 
OW TO DROGIUI co 0.cc icc cdcsecsssces 6@7 
GN hcnsoetoteesésssabn acess naa 2@5 

Pacific coast, crop of ’99, choice.... 12@15 
| errr rr reer tee 10711% 
COIs is a6 Hoss dedesdnckecessaenee 9@10 
"GE. GN 56 nid 06 5inohee bd svaneesionss 10@11% 
PED: os. 64-56 5546456%.0 04 casReR ERE 9710 
GEE. ca caddendabacsens sss desburehees 2@ 6 

German crop, ’99 (to arrive)........ 30@36 


The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops in bales at New 
York compare thus: 


Week Cor Since Same 
ending week Sept 1 time 
Nov 14 last yr ’99 last yr 


Domestic receipts..... 4,395 13,467 15,965 51,727 
Exports to Europe.... 712 2,409 2,272 12,933 
Imports from Europe. 368 85 900 645 

WATERVILLE, Oneida Co, N Y—The hop 
market drags on in a very unsatisfactory 
way. All deals seem to be put through by 
dint of hard work. Many growers are tired 
of the continued low prices and are plow- 
ing up. When dealers and brewers are sat- 


TOPICS OF THE TIMES 


isfied that the bottom of the market is 
touched, there must be a free and large 
business, for brewers have only bought for 
present use and do not have a season’s 
stock. 

OTSEGO, Otsego Co, N Y—The hop mar- 
ket has been quite active the past week, 
with prices ranging at 9@13c. With the ex- 
ception of hops, all other farm products 
bring good prices, and whether or not hop 
growing will be followed to any extent in 
this section is a question of a few years. 
INTERNAL REVENUE FROM FERMENTED LIQUORS. 


Oct, 1899 Oct, 1898 
GSTS! TAB sicsscice $5,894,103.69 $5,271,826.21 
re 843.82 1,083.34 
Retail dealers..... 10,896.75 7,322.44 
Wholesale dealers. 12,561.34 6,328.62 
Miscellaneous ..... 1,304.11 42,250.57 





| a ee $5,919, 709.71 $5,328,811.18 

A sale of 1000 bales of hops was recently 
made at Salem, Ore, at 10@10%c. This was 
one of the largest sales of the present sea- 
son. 

A sale of 30,000 lbs of hops was made by 
John Whiteaker at Corvallis at lic. 





New York Horse Show Ended. 





For a week the horse show gave New 
York society people an opportunity to 
study the latest styles and to admire and 
be admired. The wet and cloudy weather 
a part of the time reduced the attendance, 
or at least gave an excuse for the occa- 
sional empty appearance of Madison Square 
garden. It is whispered that the show does 
not come in for its old-time patronage and 
the popularity of the horse is less marked 
than formerly. Be this as it may, large 
crowds were in attendance and individuals 
claimed that they were well satisfied. 

Horsemen from all over the country con- 
tributed. Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Buffalo, Chicago, Poughkeepsie and 
Boston were represented, and all of the rib- 
bons did not stay in Gotham. In trotting 
horses, the celebrated string from Village 
farm owned by the Hamlins of Buffalo won 
the best prizes. The Leland Stanford es- 
tate has sent out @ lot of good stock. Many 
animals from this source or their descend- 
ants, exhibited by various local breeders or 
men of wealth, were given good prizes. H. 
M. Bain of Poughkeepsie showed a splen- 
did lot of trotters and was a heavy pre- 
mium winner. Col Lawrence Kip of N Y, 
whose death the latter part of the week 
cast a gloom over the proceedings, won an 
unusually large number of prizes on his 
splendid collection of driving trotters. A. 
C. Boswick was moderately successful again 
this year with his fancy turnouts, but can- 
rot boast of as many ribbons as last year. 
Joseph E. Wideners of Philadelphia won 
first in brougham horses, to the disappoint- 
ment of the New York contingent. In the 
tandem class E. D. Jordan of Boston took 
first and T. W. Lawson, also of Boston, 
took second and third, leaving only fourth 
for the New Yorkers. 

The brilliant feature of Wednesday’s pro- 
gram was at 9 o’clock in the evening, when 
the novice class for park pairs driven by 
women was shown. The entire show space 
Was a mass of brilliant color. Everything 
was rich in the extreme. Seven ofthe smart- 
est turnouts imaginable contested and the 
prize was awarded to Mrs Blaisdéll. The 
best feature of the show from a spectac- 
ular point of view was the awarding of the 
Waldorf-Astoria challenge cup for high 
steppers shown to gigs, the owners driv- 
ing. Here again the prize went to the Phil- 
adelphia stallion Red Cloud owned by W. L. 
Elkins, after an hour’s brilliant perform- 
ance on the tanbark. Frederick C. Stevens 
of Washington won a lot of Hackney prizes. 
Mrs M. K. Hayes’s Chappie, ridden by Sid- 
ney Holloway, was the champion high 
jumper and cleared the bars at 6 ft 6 in. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE /IARKETS. 








WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $1 25 
@1 50 p bbl, onions 1@1 75, cabbage 2@3 p 
100, turnips 50@60c p bbl, beets 75c@1 p bbl, 
squash 75c@1 25, carrots 50@60c, celery 7@ 
8 p 100 bchs, apples 1 50@2 50 p bbl. Poul- 
try quiet. Chickens 10@1lc p lb 1 w, 11@ 
12c d w, roosters 6@8c 1 w, broilers 18@19c, 
turheys 11@12c 1 w, 12@14c d w, ducks 9@ 
10c 1 w, 10@llc d w, geese 8@9c 1 w, 9@10c 
dw. Baled or loose timothy hay 12@15 p 
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ton, clover 10@13, rye straw 8 50@13 50, oat 
4 50@5 50, bran 16 50@17 50 p ton, middlings 
17@18 50, corn 39@4l1c p bu, oats 30@33c. 

At Syracuse, loose timothy hay $11@14 p 
ton, baled 13, alfalfa 10@10 50, rye straw 
8@10,. oat 6, bran 17, middlings 18, white 
oats 32c p bu, rye 60c, barley 43c. Pota- 
toes 30@40c p bu, turnips 25c p bu, ruta- 
bagas 35@40c, cabbage 2 p 100, or 11@12 p 
ton, red onions 25c p bu, white 25@30c. 
Fresh eggs 22c p dz, cold storage 18c, fowls 
8@9c p lb 1 w, fe d w, turkeys 9c 1 w, 11@ 
12c d w, ducks 8@9c 1 w, 12c d w. 

At Rochester, fresh eggs 20@22c p dz, 
fowls 8c p lb 1 w, 10c d w, turkeys 10@12c 
l w, 12@14c d w, ducks 8c 1 w, 10@12c d w, 
geese 10@12c d w. Apples $1 75@2 25 p bbl, 
cranberries 5 50@6, potatoes 40c p bu, on- 
ions 35c, cabbage 2@3 p 100, lettuce 18@20c 
p dz. Hay 12@15 p ton, rye straw 8@9, oat 
and wheat 5@8. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
yellow Globe onions 43@45c p bu, Danvers 
40@42c, potatoes 45@50c, cabbage $10@13 p 
ton, Snow apples 2 75@3 p bbl, Kings 2 50@ 
2 75, Baldwins and Greenings 2@2 25, Con- 
cord grapes 7@9c p 5-lb bskt, Cape Cod 
cranberries 6@6 50 p bbl, N J 1 50@1 75 p 
cra. Dressed fowls 9@10%c p Ib, chickens 
10@1lc, turkeys 9@1l1c, live fowls 8@9c, tur- 
keys 9@10c, fresh eggs 22@23c p.dz. Ch 
baled timothy hay 16@16 50 p ton, No 1-15, 
mixed 13 50@14 50, straight rye straw 14@ 
15, oat 8@9. 

MARYLAND— At Baltimore, apples 
$1 25@1 75 p bbl, Concord grapes 8@9c p 
bskt, Niagara 10@12c, cranberries 4 50@6 p 
bbl, white potatoes 45@50c p bu, onions 32 
@40c, cabbage 2 50@4 p 100 heads. Fresh 
eggs 21@22c p dz, spring chickens 7@7%c 
p lb, fowls 7%@8c, ducks 7@8c, geese 8@9c, 
turkeys 8@8%c, roosters 20@25c ea. No 1 
timothy hay 14 50@15 p ton, No 2 13 50@14, 
clover mixed 13 50@14, straight rye straw 
13@14, tangled rye 9@10, wheat 6@7. 

CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, prime po- 
tatoes 45@50c p bu, onions 50@75c, turnips 
40c, cabbage 40@50c p dz, cucumbers $1 25 
p dz, cauliflower 1 25@1 50, carrots 50@60c 
p bu, beets 75c, parsnips 75@80c, peppers 2, 
parsley 40c p dz, mint 40c, radishes 20c, let- 
tuce 40c, celery 65c@1. Hubbard squash 1@ 
1%c p Ib, pumpkins lc. Fresh eggs 33@35c 
p dz, dressed chickens 16@18c p lb, turkeys 
18@20c, ducks and geese 18c, veal calves, 
live 6 50 p 100 lbs, dressed 10@12c p Ib, best 
beef 9 50@10 p 100 lbs, pork rib 8, quail 2 75 
@3 p dz, squabs 3. Oats 37@39c p bu, loose 
hay 12@15 p ton, rye straw 14. 


BUY THE BEST. 


If you want the best low down wagon you should buy 
the Electric Handy Wagon. It is the best because it is 
made of the best material; the best broad tired Electric 
Wheels; best seasoned white hickory axles; all other wood 
parts of the best seasoned white oak. The front and rear 














hounds are made from the best argle steel, which is neat- 
er, stronger and in every way better than wood. Well 
painted in red and varnished. Extra length of reach and 
extra long standards supplied without additional cost 
when requested. This wagon is guaranteed to carry 
4000 Ibs. anywhere. Write the Electric Wheel Co., Box 86 
Quincy, Dlinois, for their new catalogue which fully de- 
scribes this wagon, their famous Electric Wheels and 
Electric Feed Cookers. 
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JStgents i 
Wanted 


We desire to secure a number of experienced can- 
vassers for the “AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST” 
@2 the States of Ohio, West Virginia, Delaware, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania ou SALARY and 
EXPENSES. Kesidents of the respective states 
preferred. When applying state experience, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


& 
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LONG ISLAND. 





Melville, Suffolk Co, Nov 21—Corn most- 
ly husked and crop very heavy. Cabbage 
about all marketed. Potatoes mostly sold; 
price about 50c per bu. Little hay to sell. 
Eggs very scarce. Apples keeping very 
poorly. Turnips plentiful. Winter grain 
looking fine and acreage about the same as 
usual. Cattle scarce and milch cows high, 


Smithtown, Suffolk Co, Nov 20—The 


usual quantity of wheat and rye were sown 
this year and crops are unusually fine. 
Few oats have been sown here in recent 
years and farmers buy them at stores 
where they keep well supplied with west- 
ern oats. The Long Island pickle com- 
pany had two carloads of cabbages come 
from the west end of the island, as its 
members could not supply enough to meet 
the demand. Frank Halleck had charge of 
the pickling this summer. The corn crop 
was extra good. Two deer were killed by 
a Smithtown party during the four days 
in which deer hunting is permitted by law. 
One of the deer was pure white. Mrs M. 
Mott of St James sold three carloads of 
choice apples from her three orchards. 
Eggs are scarce at 25c per doz. 


———— 


Agricultural Implement Dealers Meet. — 





At Cincinnati, Nov 15, the sixth annual 
convention of the national ass'n of ag- 
ricultural implement and vehicle manufac- 
turers began their first session. Over 200 
delegates were present representing all the 
leading manufacturers in the U S and in- 
vested capital to the extent of more than 
$400,000,000. The ass’n holds annual sessions 
where the question of freight classification, 
matters of transportation, legislation in the 
different states and the like are discussed. 
The meeting this year was the largest of its 
kind ever held in this or any other country 
and the delegates were the solid, successful 
business men from every manufacturing 
section of the U S. 

President John W. Stoddard of Dayton, 
O, called the convention to order and after 
the usual speeches of welcome and the re- 
sponses, he delivered his annual address 
which was received with applause and 
highly complimented. He at first referred 
to the present prosperous condition of the 
country and showed that the volume of 
freight business done in ’99 was much 
greater than that of the previous year. 
The year '93 was one of great depression, 
but trade has improved since then until 
anew high water mark for the world has 
been established in ’99. Not only were con- 
ditions favorable during the year just 
passed, but the outlook for 1900 is exceed- 
ingly gratifying. The lesson to be learned 
from this is that neither extremes of de- 
pression or prosperity continue indefinitely. 
The president paid a tribute to the Ameri- 
can farmer and showed that all prosperity 
depended primarily upon the tiller of the 
soil, and that the implement manufacturer 
was his chief assistant and enabled him to 
multiply his labor many fold. It is to the 
interest of the manufacturer to assist in 
protecting the farmer and to co-operate 
with agriculturists in the enactment of 
laws that will insure economic justice and 
continued prosperity. 

The overflowing prosperity at home is a 
sure indication, in Pres Stoddard’s opinion, 
that our trade will continue to extend to 
foreign fields. The true conquests of trade 
are not limited by territorial control and 
the victories of peace through reciprocity 
and the voluntary exchange of surplus pro- 
ducts between countries far separated are 
greater than any victories of our army or 
navy. With this expanding trade, natural- 
ly the subject of merchant marines de- 
mands attention. The president is strongly 
in favor of adopting every legitimate means 
for the restoration and upbuilding of our 
merchant marine. He t'rks a judicious 
system of steamship subsidies could profit- 
ably be adopted. To be successful in secur- 
ing a foreign trade the manufacturer must 
most carefully and persistently seek it. 
Study the customs and peculiarities of the 
foreigner, correspond with him in his 
own language, and bill his goods in his own 


money, weights and measures; otherwise 
he will soon grow weary and trade else- 
where. 


The building of the Nicaragua canal is of 
great importance and is most earnestly de- 
sired by the American manufacturer. Not 


only will this new water way be of great 
benefit in increasing foreign 


trade, but it 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


will also facilitate interstcte commerce and 
result in the reduction of overland freight 
rates between the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts. 

The president recommends the revision of 
the constitution and by-laws, the retention 
of an attorney of recognized ability, requir- 
ing the secretary in connection with this 
attorney to keep in touch with the state 
legislature and attempt to prevent the pass- 
age of laws which are obnoxious or injuri- 
ous to manufacturers’ interests, the estab- 
lishment of a bureau of information as to 
the commercial standing of agricultural im- 
plement dealers, an organization within the 
membership of a national bank to be situ- 
ated in Cincinnati, Chicago or New York, 
which shall make a specialty of transact- 
ing business with members of the organi- 
zation, the organization in the same way of 
a mutual fire insurance company, the or- 
ganization of one of more associations for 
exploiting foreign trade. He also recom- 
mends holding a biennial instead of an an- 
nual meeting. 

The report of Sec’y George D. Sparks of 
Louisville, Ky, shows that the organiza- 
tion now has a total membership of 354, of 
whom 234 are regular and 120 associate 
members. The amount of money available 
in the treasury is $2768. The executive com- 
mittee recommended the revision of the 
constitution and by-laws by adopting the 
amendments sent out by Sec’y Sparks, Oct 
14 of this year. It congratulated the asso- 
ciation upon its continued prosperity and 
its ever-increasing usefulness. The follow- 
ing prominent members have died during 
the year: Col A. L. Conger of Akron, O, 
P. P. Mast of Springfield, O, Ed Bain of 
Kenosha, Wis, Morris Rosenfield of Moline, 
lll, David Bradley of Bradley, Ill, Lewis 
Miller of Akron, O, Cyrenus Wheeler, Jr, 
of Auburn, N Y, Hiram Elwood, De Kalb, 
Ill. 

The committee on state legislation report- 
ed an effort to influence the adoption of uni- 
form collection laws. Some progress is in 
evidence, as is indicated by the enaction 
of similar laws for the negotiable in- 
struments in N Y, Ct, Fla, Col, Md, Va, 
Mass, N C, N D, Ore and RI. During the 
year just past, Ark, Ind, Kan, Mich, Mo, 
I on ‘ and Tex have made sweeping 
amendments to their laws governing out- 
side corporations doing business in these 
states. Undoubtedly this is a hardship to 
rnanufacturers, and every attempt will be 
made to modify these laws. The report of 
this committee was considered one of the 
most important of the session and was ful- 
ly discussed. 

The work of the local entertainment com- 
rnittee, under the leadership of Col W. B. 
Melish, was highly praised by the dele- 
gates. The wives and daughters of the del- 
egates were entertained with a trolley ride 
to the various points of the city one after- 
noon, and a theater party was given to all 
delegates Wednesday evening. An elaborate 
banquet was provided Thursday evening, 
which ended the convention. 

Among the many delegates in attendance 
were the following: W. C. Nones, Ken- 
tucky Wagon Mfg Co, Louisville, Ky, John 
W. Stoddard, Stoddard Mfg Co, Dayton, O, 
H. C. Stahl, Ohio Cultivator Co, Bellevue, O, 
H. C. Staver, Staver Carriage Co, Chicago, 
Newell Sanders, Chattanooga Plow Co, 
Chattanooga, Tenn, G. J. Cram, Marseilles 
Mfg Co, Marseilles, Ill, F. G. Allen, Moline 
Plow Co, Moline, Ill, M. Schibsby, J. L 
Case Implement Co, Minneapolis, Minn, W. 
A. Merrifield, Stover Mfg Co, Freeport, IIl, 
F. J. Savage, Deere & Co, Moline, Ill, A. G. 
Huckin, Plano Mfg Co, Chicago, G. J, Pilk- 
ington, Milwaukee Harvester Co, Milwau- 
kee, Wis, S. B. Lafferty, Red Jacket Mfg 
Co, Davenport, Ia, S. Higham, Fuller & 
Johnson Mfg Co, Madison, Wis, E. A. Eng- 
lin, Minnesota Thresher Mfg Co, Stillwater, 
Minn, A. J. Miksch, Temple Pump Co, Chi- 
cago, Frenk K. Bull, J. I. Case T. M. Co, 

Racine, Wis, F. D. Suydam, Milburn Wa- 
gon Co, Toledo, O, C, W. Robinson, Farm- 
ers’ Handy Wagon Co, Saginaw, Mich, F. 
E. Swift, D. M. Osborne & Co, Auburn, N 
Y, H. N. Wade, U S Wind Engine and Pump 
Co, Batavia, Ill M. M. Fisher, Perkins 
Wind Mill Co, Mishawaka, Ind, Charles E. 
Whitman, Whitman Agricultural Co, St 
Louis, Mo, W. E. Taylor, American Steel 
Hoop Co, Pittsburg, Pa, W. J. Poyser, 

gucher & Gibbs Plow Co, Canton, O, H. 
K. Wolcott, Newton Wagon Co, Batavia, 
Ill, E. L. Galt, Keystone Mfg Co, Sterling, 
Til, H. A. Cavnah, Bucher & Gibbs Plow Co, 
Canton, O, R. H. Wright, Aultman, Miller 
& Co, Akron, 0, W. W. Collier, American 
Harrow Co, Detroit, Mich, H. M. Houser, 
Akron Cultivator Co, Akron, O, W. P. Bur- 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 
CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 





Subscribers will find this department one of the 
valuable in the paper. Ata very small cost one can adver 
tire poultry, dogs and Ive stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits 
and vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, any- 
thing to seli or buy. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise. 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in_issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be cha: ged at the regular rate of sixty cepts 
per line each insertion, 10 go om another page. 

All advertisements will be set in pearl type, thus making 
a@smail adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

The rate for the “farmers’ exchange” advertising is 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place. New York, 








LIVE STOCK. 


= Jersey Red boars ready to ship, order at once. 
Leicester flock forsale: Oxford rams. WM. EMPIE, Pleas- 
ant View Stork Farm, Minaville, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 











et bie Aye ee All ages at farmers’ prices. 
send fer catalogue, wi. tustrations, priz ¥ 
FE. L. CLARKSON. Tivoli, N. ¥. pstieeapreaaeas 
HOICEST Chester, Poland, Berkshire Pigs, #5. U lied. 
ARTHUR McCAIN, Delaware, N. J. - — 


‘OR SALE—Poland“hina bear pi fit f iee. % 
Pores tii, Cortland. Nye _ ee Ee 











HESTER White, strong, thrifty, and eligible to registry, eight 
ten weeks old. #4. CHAS. PERKINS, Cazenvia, N. ¥ 





R SALE—O.1.C, boars ready for service; also Fail pigs. 
Prices reasonabie. E. J. ADAMS, Adams Basin, N. Y. 





PS Tred Poland-China Pigs and Gilts for sale, right. H. 
WALRATH, Minaville, N.Y. 


Cums Pigs, Boars, Brood Sows, Collie Dogs. 
South Randolph, Vt. 


| 0455 Bouh belted bulle and young calves. G. G. GIBBS, 
ail, N. J. 


CUMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


AWRENCE & CO. (established 186%), wholesale commussion 
4 merchants, No. 20 North Side Faneuil Hall Market, Bceton, 
Mass. Foreyn and domestic fruit and produce. Poultry ana 
eggs. Apple exporters. uotations of the Buston and Encglish 
markets reported regularly in this paper. Net sales cabled each 
day of sale from the English market. We furnish stencils and 
also all information upon application. We have improved cold 
storage with capacity for 100,0u barrels. 





PAINE, 














HE Old Reliable Produce Commission House. Apples. Pears, 
Potatoes and t)nions. AddressWM. DUNCANSUN, 9 Park 
Place, New York City Reference, your banker. 


D AUSTIN & CO,, Fruit and Produce Commission Merchants, 
e 326 Washington St.,N. Y. Correspondence solicited. 
OUL.TRY, Fruit and Produce sold on commission. 
prices. T. J. HOOVER, Phi ade!phia, Pa. 
; POULTRY. 


ARGAINS—Selected strains, “Vhite Rocks, 4 hens, 1 rooster, 
=s Barred, 10 hens, $1.00 each. E. H. WHARTON, Kee- 
port, N.J. 








Highest 








00 _Barred Rocks, Brown Leghorns, cheap. NELSON BROS. 


«@ London. Penn. 





W ATE Plymouth Rocks; great layers. M.W. ANDRUS, 


Sheffield, Mass. 





wie: Wyandottes for sale. 8. SPONABLE, St. Johnsville, 





DOGS. 


6° Beagles and Rabbit Hounds, broke on rabbits, have had two 
«ad years’ experience. 50 thoroughly broken American Fox 
Hounds, Shaner’s strain. No better strain of hounds lives. J. 
HOWARD TAYLAOR, Farmers’ Hotel, West Chester, Pa. 


OGS for saie of ail kinds, Pigeons and Hares, 6 cents for Cata- 
logue. LANDIS, Box 14, Bowers Station, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

) Sn? prices paid for raw furs. Send for price list. Refer 

ence,First National Bank of Hightstowa. LEMUEL BLACK, 
Lock Box 48, Hightsiown, N. J. 














M4¢c Lanterns wanted and for eale or exchange. 
HARBACH & CO., 809 Filbert St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


ANTED—Agents to handle oar complete lime of high grade 
Lubricating Oils and Greases, Boiler Compound. Roof # 
Barn Paints, etc. Salary or commission. Address with references. 
THE A. F. VOAK OIL CO., Cleveland, 0 


MACHINERY. 


PECTAT. make and price guaranteed. 3H. P. Gasoline Engine 
mounted on durable platf :rm—counections made ready to run. 
$150. MIANUS »s.OTOR WORKS, Mianus, Conn. 


Number of Sales Made. 


Mr E. S. Clarkson of Tivoli, N Y, writes: 
“IT have made a large number of sales of 
Jersey cattle, Duroc-Jersey pigs and mam- 
moth white winter seed rye from my adver- 
tisement under the head of Farmers’ Ex- 
change column of the American Agricul- 
turist and consider the paper an excellent 
medium for any advertiser to use.” 




















dick, Harrow Spring Co, Kalamazoo, Mich, 
Q, R. Baldwin, American Harrow Co, De- 
troit, Mich, H. R. Stoepel, Gale Mfg Co, 
Albion, Mich, P. B. Williams, J. R. Little 
Metal Wheel Co, Quincy, Ill, A. Hirshhei- 
mer, LaCrosse Plow Co, LaCrosse, Wis. 

















TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET 


The Threat to Domestic Tobacco. 





Enough tobacco beds have already sprout- 
ca in Cuba ‘‘to plant the whole island with 
tobacco, even if half the plants died.” This 
is the sensational utterance of El Tobacco, 
perhaps the leading authority on the crop 
on the island. It says that the tobacco 
planting industry is being rapidly fostered 
by merchants, that money is being advanced 
to planters, and that the largest area on 
record will be set to this crop the present 
season. 

This is of course what was to have been 
expected, and has been foretold in these 
columns. It is further evidence of the ter- 
rific competition that Cuban leaf will give 
our domestic cigar leaf tobacco industry in 
future. With favorable climatic conditions 
in Cuba during the next eight months the 
competition of Cuban leaf may be expect- 
ed to affect our domestic crop of 1900 and 
may become more and more serious as the 
years go on. 

Of course if Cuba is annexed, or if con- 
gress enacts any legislation whereby cigar 
‘oaf may be imported into the U §S free of 
duty from Porto Rico, Cuba or the Philip- 
pines, the competition from those sections 
would be vastly and enormously increased. 
Or if congress attempts to prevent this re- 
sult, but in a test case the U S supreme 
court decides that products of those islands 
are entitled to free admission into the U §, 
the disastrous effect on our domestic cigar 
making and cigar leaf tobacco growing in- 
dustries cannot be magnified. 

All this is perfectly plain. There is no 
getting away from it. Now the question be- 
fore growers, dealers, cigar makers and 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 
Fifty Dollars in Prizes. 








The Bowker Fertilizer company’s catch- 
line “For the land’s sake, use Bowker’s 
fertilizers,”” is being circulated by means 
of ‘trade stamps” of different designs af- 
fixed to envelopes covertmg letters, cir- 
culars, etc, and to the various articles of 
merchandise which it sells. One of the de- 
signs is reproduced here: 
=— By the end of the year 
For THE LANDS SAKE there will be several de- 
signs of these stamps in 
circulation, — just how 
many is not yet deter- 
mined. For the purpose 
of creating general inter- 
est in these stamps, the 
company offers fifty dol- 
lars in prizes, $25 first, 
$15 second and $10 third, for 
the first, second and third complete sets of 
these stamps received at its office on or be- 
fore June 15, 1900. As the number of de- 
signs is likely to increase by that time, it 
will be advisable for competitors to hold 
their stamps until at least June 10th before 
sending them in. The prizes will be award- 
ed in time for the winners to celebrate the 
Fourth of July with the prize money. 

Do not write to the company for stamps. 
Look for them on the letters, papers, cata- 
logs and advertising matter you receive 
from its agents, also on the tags attached 
to the bags of Bowker’s fertilizer and agri- 
cultural chemicals; also on the packages of 
Bowker’s food for flowers, sold in the 
feed, grocery, hardware and drug stores. 
When you think you have a complete set 
(but don’t give up looking for the different 
designs until at least the tenth of June), 
send it to the Bowker Fertilizer company, 
43 Chatham St, Boston, Mass, writing your 
own name very plainly and marking your 
envelope “Stamp Competition.’”’ One stamp 
of each design constitutes a set. 


A SPECIAL PRIZE OF $25 


will be given to the person sending to the 
Office of the company on or before June 
15, 1900, the largest number of its catch- 

















Phrases “For the land’s sake use Bow- 
ker’s fertilizer,’ cut from newspapers, 
advertisements, tags; circulars, letters, 


postal cards qr printed matter of any kind 
issued by the company or its agents, in- 
cluding its trade stamps but not in- 
cluding its calendar. If a phrase taken 
from its calendar should be sent in by any 
Person, a deduction of 25 will be made from 
the count of the balance of the clippings. 
For this competition mark your .envelope 
or package “Special Competition for the 
land’s sake.” 





TOBACCO 


manufacturers and others interested in the 
domestic cigar leaf growing industry, is 
what are you going to do about it? 





To Work for Better Prices. 





The tobacco planters of three states meet 
Dec 6 at Raleigh, N C. The call is from the 
state association, but planters from Va and 
S C have been asked to attend. Writes 
Pres J. B. Grimes of the state ass’n: 

“The continually diminishing prices have 
been keenly felt by every planter, and it is 
hoped that in this convention some prac- 
tical plan may be evolved by which pro- 
ducers with judicious, conservative and 
censistent concert of action may better 
their condition. If the prevailing low prices 
are due to overproduction, we should face 
the situation and endeavor to remedy it. 
If it is found that the price is fixed by ar- 
bitrary methods, we should vigorously pro- 
test and determine to make that protest 
effectual. Every intelligent farmer should 
recognize the advantages to be secured by 
intelligent organization and determined co- 
operation.” 





THE NEw YorRK CITY MARKET has shown 
continued activity, the week’s total sales 
being very large. Several thousand cases 
of Wis cigar leaf were sold at prices gen- 
erally satisfactory to holders. Moderate 
activity has prevailed in the market for 
Havana and Sumatra tobaccos, and im- 
porters are pleased with the situation. 

On10—Considerable interest is manifested 
in Cincinnati tobacco circles over the ’99 
crop now appearing, and buyers in many 
instances are inclined to believe that asked 
prices are somewhat high, considering all 
conditions. Recent sales around 7%c p Ib 
as an average indicate a decline of 1@1%c 
compared with the previous week. Selected 
lots of new tobacco have changed hands at 
a considerable advance over the average 
price just named. 

Brown Co—Considerable white burley has 
been sold at prices ranging from 6 to 12c 
per lb packed in case; 8%c would perhaps be 
an average. The Continental Co is building 
a warehouse at Ripley capable of holding 
one million pounds. The workings of this 
company are bitterly opposed by. the local 
buyers and by a great majority of the 
growers. Many who have been growing 
contract cigar leaf at 7@8c are dissatisfied 
and will go back to burley, while others 
will take their place at the increased price, 
8i4c, green out. The 1899 crop of burley is 
the best in many years and all predict very 
high prices. 

NEW YORK. 

ONONDAGA Co--Considerable tobacco was 
taken from the poles during the _ recent 
damp spell. The crop in this section is of 
fine color and texture and the producers 
can feel proud of their crops. ‘Jack’? Mon- 
roe is riding for Bamberger of New York. 
Other buyers are on the road; prices have 
improved over recent years; from 10 to l4c 
is offered; some crops are to be delivered in 
the bundle, others sized, and some to be as- 
sorted. It is rather early, taking previous 
years as a sample, to take tobacco from the 
poles. Should present prices hold, an in- 
creased acreage will be raised in 1900. Some 
are holding for better prices. A Syracuse 
firm is in the field, purchasing a number of 
crops in Belgium, this county. 

NAVARINO, Onondaga Co—Recent rains 
have moistened tobacco so as to al- 
low of its removal from the poles in excep- 
tionally fine shape for stripping. All report 
a very fine, silky leaf, free from defects. 
Local buyers are riding some, but not buy- 
ing much; offering only hail-cut prices for 
some goods, buyers paying from 5 to 74%c in 
bundle. Growers are usually asking from 
7 to 10c. 


KENTUCKY. 

CALDWELL Co—The crop in this and ad- 
joining counties is of excellent quality, but 
reported reduced in quantity by small acre- 
age, hail and insect pests. Farmers are 
busy cutting and housing under favorable 
conditions. W. O’Hara, near Princeton, has 
70 acres of good quality, which will average 
$00 to 1000 lbs per acre. 

CHRISTIAN Co—Very little tobacco has 
been stripped, as there have been no good 
seasons since it was cured. The light rains 
did not last long enough to soften it thor- 
oughly. Few crops have been sold. One very 
fine crop of about 60,000 Ibs sold to a Clarks- 
ville (Tenn) firm for 7%4c around, another 
good crop to local stemmers at 6c per lb 
for leaf and lugs. No dealers are buying 
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yet. All old tobacco on the market is sold 
privately. 

At Hopkinsville, the total receipts for 
year ending Nov 1 were 15,770 hhds, com- 
pared with 10,005 last year. Stock on hand 
2715 hhds, compared with 4077 last Nov. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


LANCASTER Co—Much over one-half of the 
seedleaf tobacco raised in this county has 
been sold at prices ranging from 6 to 8c 
through. None has been stripped. In a few 
weeks all the seedleaf will have been sold. 
Very little Havdna seed has been sold. 
The seedleaf seems to cure nicely and is 
free from stem rot, etc. Quality is very 
good. Buyers are very plenty and appear- 
ances indicate higher prices for what re- 
mains in growers’ hands. 

Tobacco Notes. 

Very heavy rains have fallen throughout 
the tobacco territory of Cuba, according to 
a Havana correspondent in the last num- 
ber of the Tobacco Leaf. In some sections 
these rains were so heavy that much dam- 
age was done to the young plants and it is 
reported that between four and five mil- 
lions of them were destroyed. The fields of 
course must be planted again, for this num- 
ber of plants would amount to a difference 
of from 2000 to 3500 bales of tobacco. 

The leaf tobacco exhibit for the Paris ex- 
position under the auspices of the U S dep’t 
of agri is now being placed in shape for 
early shipment, It is under the immediate 
charge of two tobacco experts, who dur- 
ing the past season visited many of the 
important tobacco growing sections, secure 
ing material for the exhibit. 





Dropping the Cud—E. M. D. has a cow 
which eats well and raises her cud, but the 
most of it drops out of her mouth. This 
trouble is often the result of something 
wrong with the mouth, Have the, mouth 
well examined to find the cause, and if 
found, remove it. If nothing is found, feed 
the animal on soft food and give her 1 oz 
each tincture of ginger and gentian at a 
dose in 1 pt cold water three times a day 
until better. 








E For full information about 
this, also best Horse-power, 
Thresher, Clover-huller, Dog- 
power, Rye Thresher and Bind- 
er, Fanning-mill, Feed-mill, 
Seageaw Land-roller, Steam- 
engine, Ensilage and fodder- 
= cutter, Shredder, Root-cutter, 
Corn-sheller and Round-silo, ” 
Address, CEO.D.HARDER, M’f’r,Cobleskill, N.Y. 
| &@"Please tell what you wish to purchase, 


ero ena Wd 


This book is now in the bind and copies will be delivered 
fast enough for us to fill all orders promptly. 


FORAGE GROPS 


OTHER THAN GRASSES. 


How to Cultivate, Harvest and Use Them. 


By THOMAS SHAW, Professor of Animal Husbandry 
at the University of Minnesota. Author of “ Public 
School Agriculture,” “Weeds and How to Eradicate 
aan” “The Study of Breeds,” “ Soiling Crops and the 

oil.” 








The growing of forage crops is to-day a burning question 
and it is likely to become more and more so with the 
passing of the years. Soon forage crops other than 
grasses will be grown from sea to seatruly! First, because 
they supplement deficient pastures. Second, because the 
may be grown as catch crops when other crops have failed. 
Third, they enable more stock to be kept. Fourth, they 
assist in eradicating weeds. Fifth, they provide succulent 
pasture out of season. Sixth, their surplus may be plowed 
under for manure. Seventh, forage crops may thus vastly 
enhance farm profits. 


This new departure may revolutionize the stock and 
dairy business of America. Prof. Shaw’s book tells all 
about it—just what has been done, how it was done and 
how any and every farmer can do likewise. Scientifically 
accurate, the book is intensely practical. 

Each chapter is a Comprehensive Treatise, alone worth 
the price of the book. 

Chapter I—Forage Crops. Chapter II—Indian Corn or 
Maize. Chapter III—Sorghum. Chapter IV—The Non- 
Saccharine Sorghums. Chapter V—Plants of the Clover 
Family. Chapter VI—Leguminous Plants other than 
Clover. Chapter VII—Rape_ and Cabbage. Chapter 
VIII—The Common Cereals. Chapter IX—Millet. Chap- 
ter X—Root Crops. Chapter XI—Miscellaneous Pent 
Chapter XII—Succession in Forage Crops. Chapter XII 
—Sheep Pastures Grown at the Minnesota University Ex- 
periment Farm. 

With Full-page Original Illustrations. 

Size of book, 5% x8 inches, or 12mo; large, clear, new 
type, printed on nice paper. substantially bound in cloth 
and boards, handsomely illuminated; about 300 pages. 


PRICE $1.00, postpaid to any part of the world. 
Published by 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Pla Marquette Buildin 
New York. "Chicago, Hi.’ 
For sale by the tradegverywhere. 
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THE GRAIN 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


TRADE. 























Wheat Corn | Oats 
Cash or spot 

1899 | 1898 | 1899 | 1898 | 1899 | 1898 
Chicago..........| 6744) .70 33 3349} .23 27 
New York........ -T14e| .745%4} .395%4| .39 +29%| .30% 
WORIGR 0 .ccccccess — — | Ad | 424—) 82 | 33% 
Toledo ........... 69 -72%| 33 | 34 | .23%4] .26%4 
St Louis .. .......{ .70 -70%4| .30 324g! .23%4) .27 
Minneapolis..... 65 | 64%) .29 | 3049] .2249) .25% 
London .......+.. 8444] .87 46 | 6 a= -- 





PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 








No2 grades| Wheat | Corn | Oats 
Mi iceencet 6.1% 32, | 23% 
GRAY occccees | 713g 33Yg 243, 





At Chicago, the corn market has ruled 
substantially steady much of the time in 
the recent past, in the face of more or less 
weakness in wheat. After selling around 3lc 
p bu, Dec corn subsequently hardened to 
31%c, May 32%c. Foreign markets have ex- 
hibited considerable character. Farmers’ 
deliveries in the west are moderate but not 
heavy. Exports from the U S§S continue 
on a liberal scale. No 2 corn in store quot- 
able around 32c p bu, No 3 by sample 31 
@32e. 

The wheat market has lacked particular 
animation most of the time, prices remain- 
ing close to the low level recently estab- 
lished. See Commercial Agriculture columns 
in earlier pages of American Agriculturist 
for full review of the situation. 

More life has been shown in the oats mar- 
ket, prices advancing to the basis of about 
23c p bu for No 2 in store or Dec delivery, 
and 24@24%c for May. No important fea- 
ture is developed. Shipping demand fair on 
both domestic and export account, clear- 
ances at the Atlantic seaboard liberal. 
Choice white oats by sample are salable at 
24@25%c p bu. 

Quietude prevails in barley circles, de- 
mand about sufficient to absorb current ar- 
rivals, prices without important change. 
Choice to fancy barley has been scarce 
and quotably firm at 40@45c p bu, under 
grades, including feed barley, 33@38c. 

At New York, continued quietude pre- 
vails in the grain markets, wheat ruling 
dull, narrow and without important price 
change. No 2 in store 72@72%ec p bu, May 
delivery 75% @76c. Flour quiet but steady. 
Receipts of buckwheat are not large, but 
colder weather needed to induce brisk buy- 
ing; sound lots 62@63c p bu, buckwheat flour 
$2 25@2 50 p 100 Ibs. Corn dull, with No 2 
in store 39%@40c p bu, yellow usual pre- 
mium. No 2 oats in store 29@29%c p bu, 
common to choice white and clipped 30@35c. 
Barley fairly active at 48@53c p bu. Clover 
seed in moderate demand at 6@8 25 p ctl for 
fair to extra. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





Cattle Hogs Sheep 





1899] 1898] 1899] 1898) 1899] 1398 
Thicago, P 100 Ibs . . | $6.75] $5.75) $4. 10| $3.50) $4.50| $4.25 
6 








New York ...........| 6.50} 5.75) 4.40) 3.90) 4.50) 4.60 
PIII, 46 cana ce Sied 6.50} 5.50} 4.20) 3.65) 4.65) 4.65 
Kansas City ......... 6.35| 5.40} 4.00) 3.60} 4.25) 4.20 
Pittsburg .... .......| 6.25] 5.50) 4.15! 3.60) 4.40] 4.50 





supplies have been 
more than abundant, particularly grades 
under choice to fancy. Salesmen have had 
difficulty in securing full prices, as buyers 
have discriminated sharply against all 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Whatever Claims may be set up in be- 
half of other dishorners it will be univer- 
sally concluded that, from a scientific and 
humane standpoint, the Improved convex 
dishorner, manufactured by Webster & 
Dickinson, Christiana, Pa, has reached 
that point of perfection which defies radi- 
cal improvement. Constructed on a new 
principle, the ease and rapidity of its use 
is best appreciated by those who have used 
other makes. It cuts easily, smoothly, 
never crushes or shivers the horn, and in- 
flicts such a minimum of pain that the ani- 
mal usually resumes its feeding as if noth- 
ing had oecurred. Further information can 
be. obtained by sending for a pamphlet, 
which is sent free to all who mention this 


At Chicago, cattle 





paper. 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


] 
steers lacking quality and attractiveness or 
showing evidences of short feed. Follow- 
ing a sharp decline of 15@25c early last 
week, the market has ruled steadier and 
moderately active. Desirable grades are 
in good demand, and liberal transactions 
are noted at $5 75@6 60, occasionally a shade 
more. Dressed beef operators are getting 
many steers of medium quality as low as 
4 40@5 25. 

The hog market has been inclined to sag, 
and large numbers of swine have gone over 
the scales at less than 4c p lb. This de- 
cline was brought about by liberal receipts 
not only here but at other western points. 
Packers and shippers want a good many 
hogs, but take advantage of the situation, 
reducing their bids whenever possible. 
Mixed droves $3 85@4 05, heavy packers 3 75 
@4, selected lots 4@4 15. 

Sheep supplies plentiful and quality 
somewhat indifferent, arrivals including a 
good many poor to common, these selling 
at mean prices. Dressed sheep and lambs 
in fair request and nearly steady. Medium 
to choice western native sheep $3 60@4 65, 
common to good lambs 4 25@5 25. 

At New York, cattle market quiet and only 
steady, sales on the basis of $4 50@6 for 
common to choice native steers, fancy a 
premium. The situation is without impor- 
tant change. Veal calves in only moderate 
favor, common to choice 4 50@8 25, thin 
yearlings and grassers 2 50@3 25. Hogs a 
shade steadier at 4 25@4 35. Sheep market 
lacks activity, offerings ample, considering 
the character of the demand, good to prime 
sheep 2 75@5 35. 

At Pittsburg, receipts of cattle on Mon- 
day of this week 140 cars, market slow at 
about last week’s quotations, prices rang- 
ing as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $3 75@6 25 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 50@4 25 
Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, + 510@535 Poor to good fat cows, 200@3 85 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs,* 410@4/0 Heifers. 71 to 1100 lbs, 3 00@4 4 
Common, 70 to 906 Ibe, 300@375 Bolognacows.phd, 800@1500 
Rough, half-fat, 3 75@4 25 F'sh cows & springers, 20 0:@50 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 300@46)> Veal calves, 6 00@7 25 

Hog receipts on Monday 35 double decks, 
and the market active and higher. Medium 
and heavy droves $4 20@4 25 p 100 Ibs, york- 
ers 4 10@4 20. Sheep slow and lower, 15 
ears arriving on Monday. Good to choice 
mixed butcher weights and wethers 3 80@4, 
lambs 4@5. 

At Buffalo, cattle market supplied with 


200 cars on Monday of this week, with gen- 
eral strength manifested. Shipping steers 
$4 50@6, some fancy quotably higher, stock- 
ers and feeders 3@3 25. Veal calves firm at 
7 50@7 75. Hogs steady with 125 double 
decks arriving on Monday. Prime mediuim 
and heavy hogs 4 15, light hogs and york- 
ers 4 10@4 15, pigs 4 15@4 20. Monday’s re- 
ceipts of sheep and lambs 100 cars. Sheep 
lower, best butcher grades selling at 4@ 
4 50, lambs steady at 4 90@5 05, 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


The potato market shows a rather im- 
proved condition and at the large market 
centers an advance in prices has been 
scored. The chief cause appears to be a 
lighter supply, together with an active 
demand. The improvement, however, is 
r.ostly confined to choice stocks, poor lots 
dragging at low prices. Aside from these 
general conditions there is little news to 
note. 

At New York, moving well at steady 
prices. L I stock, east end $1 25@1 75 p bbl, 
other L I 112@1 37, Me 1 30@1 50 p 168-lb 
bag, Albany 1 15@1 30 p bbl, western N Y 
a p 180 lbs, N J 1@1 37, sweets 2@3 
p bbl. ~ 





THE APPLE SITUATION. 

Generally liberal receipts are the rule at 
all the principal apple markets, and only 
fruit of good quality moves readily. The 
great bulk of supplies are of poor tomedium 
quality and disposals of such are difficult. 
The European markets have been in poor 
shape also, and this fact has probably kept 
back apples which would ordinarily have 
gone across the water, thus throwing fur- 
ther supplies on to the home market. How- 
ever, apples of choice quality, especially 
hard sorts, suitable for keeping, command 
full top quotations and are readily taken. 

The apple crop of this province is much 
less than expected Aug 1, owing to ex- 
treme drouth. Still we are having some 
fine stock. A large percentage of the crop 
is wormy. I believe good keeping stock 
will be in good demand by Jan or Feb. 
Prices in different sections of the province 





are $1.75 to 2.50 per bbl.—[J. C. S., Burling- 
ton, Ont. 

I am shipping a portion of my crop to 
Europe and am getting high prices. Many 
farmers are selling because they have no 
facilities for handling or holding.—[George 
T. Powell, N Y. 

It is predicted Canada will export to Eu- 
rope 1,000,000 bbls apples this  season.-—- 
[Dixon Bros, Hamilton, Ont. 

Quality best in 10 years.—[John G. Ward. 
Auburn Co, N Y 

At New York, receipts liberal «with many 
lots of poor quality. Kings $1 50@2 50 p 
bbl, Spitz 2@3, Snow 1 50@3 50, Ben Davis 
1 25@2 25, fey soft red 3@3 50, Phoenix 1 25 
@2 25, Smith Cider 1 25@2, Baldwin 1 25q@ 
2 25, Greening 1 25@2 50, inferior 75c@1, _ 


THE ONION MARKET. 





The onion market lacks animation and 


_ Seneral quietude is the most important fea- 


ture at present. Supplies are liberal and 
quality averaging well with former weeks. 
but there is only a light demand and the 
market is barely steady. Prices show no im- 
portant change, yet stock must be of very 
good quality to command top prices, 

About as many onion sets carried over as 
a year ago, condition prime. Much more in- 
quiry for sets than last year at this time, 
but don’t think any more changing hands 
Prices are as follows: White $1 75 p bu, red 
1 65, yellow 1 50; 40 Ibs to the bushel. Supply 
about the same as last year.—[Phil Strubler 
Dupage Co, Il. 

At New York, in liberal supply and movy- 
ing slowly. Orange Co red 60@85c p bag, 
white $1 25@2, yellow 75c@1 12, N Y and 
western, yellow 75c@1 12 p bbl, red 75c@1, 
eastern white 1 75@2 50, red 1@1 25, yellow 
1@1 25, white pickling onions 2 50@3. 


THE DAIRY TIARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


New York State—At Albany, firmness 
continues, Good to ch cmy tubs 25@26c p 
lb, prints 26@27c, dairy 23@25c.—At Roch- 
ester, extra Elgin cmy 27c, fine Elgin 25@ 
26c, N Y cmy 24c, extra dairy 23c, good 21 
@22c. } 

At New York, further advances on an 
already strong market, under active de- 
mand. Western extra cmy 26c p Ib, firsts 
2414%4@25c, seconds 23@24c; thirds 22@22%4c, 
N Y cmy extra 25%@26c, firsts 24144@25c, 
thirds to seconds 22@23%c, June cmy extra 
24@24%c, N Y dairy, half-firkin tubs 24@25c, 
firsts 22@23c, Welsh tubs 22@24c, seconds 
20c, dairy firkins 21@22c, western imt cmy 
19@21c, June factory 16@17c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, receipts 
light and prices firm. Elgin and other west- 
ern separator cmy, extra 26c p Ib, firsts 25 
@25l4c, June cmy- 24@25c, imt cmy 17@2l1c, 
ladles 16@18c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market fairly active 

















NEW 20TH CENTURY 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


Sept. 1st marked the 
introduction of the Im- 
proved 20TH CENTURY 
“ Baby” or “ Dairy” sizes 
of De Laval Cream Sepa- 
rators and these newest 
** Alpha’? disc machines 
are simply unapproach- 
able by anything else in 
the shape of acream sepa- 
rator. Overwhelming as 
has been the conceded su- 
periority of the De Laval 
machines heretofore their 
standard is now raised still 
higher and they are more 
“a than ever placed in a class 
= by themselves as regards all 
possible competition. 

Send for new catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RanvorpH & Canat Sts., 74 CorTLanpT STREET: 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 








ANTED OFFER— Nice home in famous pineapple 
section in Florida. Posts set over 34 2., 4 mile from 
R. R. station. M. D. BUCHER, Myerstown, Pa 





ARM FOR SALE-—Desirable location, fertile soil. 
Bargain. PAINE, South Randolph, Vt. 

















at steady prices. Ch cmy tubs 25c p Ib, 
prints 26¢, dairy 16%@1l7c.—At Cincinnati, 
quiet and firm. Fey Elgin emy 26@27c, Ohio 
separator cmy 21@238c, fey dairy 16@17c, 
packers’ dairy 15c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, prices firmer 
under light supplies. Extra separator cmy 
27¢ p Ib, firsts 24@25c, gathered cream, extra 
23@24c, firsts 21@22c, imt cmy 18@20c, ladles 
16@18c, dairy 20@22c. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, prices hold 
firm. Full cream cheddars 11%@12%c p Ib, 
flats 11@12c, skims 5@8c, imt Swiss 15c.— 
At Rochester, full cream large or twins 14c. 
—At Ogdensburg, St Lawrence ‘Co, late 
session for the season on board of trade, 
Nov 18, 220 bxs offered, 10%c bid for ship- 
pers, 11%c for twins, all sold on_ street, 
shippers llc, twins 11\c. 

At New York, prices remain steady with 
continued fair inquiry. N Y full cream, fcy 
small Sept 12%.@12%c p Ib, Oct 12@12%c, 
good to ch 11%@11%c, common to fair 11@ 
114%4c, fey large Sept 124%@12%c, Oct 11%c, 
good to ch 11@11%c, common to fair 10@ 
10%c, light skims 9%@10%c, part skims 9 
@9%c, full skims 4c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
quiet and firm. N Y full cream, fcy-small 
12%c p Ib, fair to ch 12@12%4c, part skims 
9@10%c, Swiss 12@14c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and steady. 
N Y full cream cheddars 9%c p Ib, Ohio 
flats 9c, limburger lic, imt Swiss 14%c.—At 
Cincinnati, steady. Good to prime Ohio 
flat 12%¢c, family favorite 12144c, twins 13%c, 
Young America 13%c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, in fair demand 
at steady prices. N Y full cream, large 
size 13@13%c p lb, flats 13%@13%c, small 
size 13%@13%c, Ohio picnics 124@12'%4c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these. country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured 





Beans. ‘ 

At New York, supplies moderate and 
prices about steady. Ch marrow $2 10@2 15 
p Lu, fair to good 1 80@2, ch medium 1 92%, 
pea 1 85@1 90, red kidney 2 15@2 30, white 
kidney 2 50, yellow eye 2@2 10, Cal limas 
3 30@3 35, green peas 1 30@1 35. 

Dried Fruits. 


At New York, steady under fair demand. 
Evap’d apples, fcy 8%4@9c p lb, ch 7% @8e, 
prime 74@7%c, common to good 6@7c, sun- 
dried sliced 4%@6c, quarters 4%@5%ec, chops 
2c, cores and skins 1%c, evap’d raspberries 
1244@1l4c, blackberries 6%c, huckleberries 
lic, cherries 15@15'4c. 


Eggs. 

At New York, firmness continues under 
light supplies of choice. Nearby, fcy select- 
ed white 25c p dz, mixed 24c, N Y and Pa, 
av prime, loss off 23@23%c, western prime 
fresh, loss off 21@22c, good 21@22c, refrig- 
erator 16@17c, limed 14@16c, dirties and 
checks $3 60@4 20 p 30-dz case. 

Fertilizer Materials. 


At New York, market firm under good de- 
mand. The following prices refer to full car- 
goes, and buyers in the interior taking small 
quantities of one ton or more will be obliged 
to pay something of an advance. Ground 
bone $22@23 p ton, kainit 8 45@8 75, muri- 
ate of potash, 80 per cent 1 78@1 81 p 100 
lbs, nitrate of soda 1 75@1 80, spent bone 
black 15@16 p ton. dried blood 1 85@1 95 p 
100 Ibs, sulphate of ammonia 2 80@2 90, SC 
phosphate rock, ground 6 p ton. 

Commercial fertilizers will advance $2 p 
ton. owing to the higher prices for fer- 
tilizer materials, according to recent state- 
ments sent out by leading dealers. Phos- 
phate rock is now reported 1 50@1 75 p ton 
higher than last year and relative advances 
have taken place in ammoniates. It is es- 
timated that the cost of manufacture and 
of material averages over the cost last year 
2 25@2 40 p ton. 

Fresh fruits. 

At New York, market without special 
activity, supplies generally amovle. Vicar 
pears $2@2 50 p bbl, Kieffer 2 50@3, quinces 
2@2 50, western N Y Niagara grapes 5@13c 
Pp 4-Ib bskt, Catawba 6@lic, black 5@8%4c, 
Cape Cod cranberries, fcy large 5@6 p bbl. 
early black 3@5 25, N J 1 12@1 75 p era. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


Chestnuts 2@3 50 p bu of 60 Ibs, hickory 
nuts 1 p bu of 50 lbs, black walnuts 50c. 
Ground Feeds. 


At New York, fairly active, prices show- 
ing little change. Coarse corn meal 80@ 
82c p 100 Ibs, brewers’ meal 90@95c, grits 
95c@$1, middlings 20 p ton, winter bran i7 
@19, spring 17@17 50, linseed oil meal 27@ 
27 50, rye feed 16 50@17 50, screenings 40@ 
90c p 100 lbs, 

Hay and Straw. 

An extended war in South Africa is liable 
to result in some advance in hay, espe- 
cially in Canada. Already considerable 
quantities of Canadian hay have been 
shipped in bond via New York to South 
Africa for account of the English govt. 
Should Canadian supplies become exhaust- 
ed, inquiry will turn toward the U § crop. 
Meanwhile our own government is buying 
considerable quantities for shipment to 
Cuba. 

At New York, offerings more moderate 
and prices rather steadier. Prime timothy 
hay 824%4@85c p 100 Ibs, No 1 80c, No 2 75@ 
77¥%4c, No 3 70@72%c, clover 60@70c, clover 
mixed 70@75c, no grade 60@65c. Long rye 
straw 50@70c, oat 40@45c, wheat 35@40c. 


Maple Sugar and Syrup. 

At New York, supplies ight and market 
quiet. Sugar quoted 10@lic p lb, syrup 7ic 
@$1 p gal. 

Poultry. 

Nearly all kinds of poultry, and especial- 
ly turkeys, appear very plentiful for the 
Thanksgiving trade. Prices have shown a 
considerable decline on both live and 
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dressed under full supplies and uncertain 
qualities. 

At New York, supplies large and market 
overburdened with ordinary stock. Dressed 
poultry: Turkeys, old 10c p lb, young 9@914c, 
Phila large chickens 13@14c, mixed 9@llc, 
western, av prime 8@8%4c, N Y and Pa fowls 
$4%c, western 8@8%c, roosters 6c, spring 
ducks 8@9c, spring geese 14@l6c, white 
squabs $2 25 p dz, dark 1 25@1 50. Live poul- 
try: Chickens 7c p lb, fowls 8c, roosters 5e, 
turkeys 7c, ducks 40@60c p pr, geese 1@* 25, 
pigeons 15@25c. 


Vegetables. 


At New York, generally liberal supplies 
and good demand. Brussels sprouts 6@9c 
p qt, beets 75c@$1 p bbl, carrots 60c@1, cau- 
liflower 50c@1 25 p bbl, hot-house cucum- 
bers 1@1 25 p dz, cabbages 2@3 50 p 100, 
or 7 50@9 p ton, celery 25@40c p dz, Fla 
peppers 2@3 p bu-bskt, marrow squash 50 
@i75e p bbl, Hubbard squash 75c@1, spinach 
75c p bbl, string beans 50c@i1 p bu, white 
turnips 50@7ic p bbl, Fla tomatoes 2@3 p 
carrier. 


Wool. 
At Boston, the market continues ac- 
tive and _ excited, with prices firmly 
sustained. Ohio XX and above 35@36c 


plb, X 32@338c, Nol 35@36c, No2 32@33c, 
Mich X and abcve 26@27c, No 1 33c, No 2 
31@32c, Mich delaine 33@34c, Ky, Ind and 
Mo, combing and clothing, %-blood 25@26c, 
%-blood 25@26c, Texas fine, scoured basis 
60@68c, northern Cal, spring 58@60c, terri- 
tory ordinary fine 60@6ic, medium 50@52c, 
Australian combing 82@90c, Cape clothing 
€8@72c, combing 70@72c. 
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VEGETABLE 
CUTTERS 


Sizes to cut fine orecoarse, 
suitable for 


Cattle, Cows or Sheep. 


The Lowest in Price, 
Easiest Worked, 
Most Rapid and Durable 
im Use. Send for circulars. 
THE BELCHER & TAYLOR 
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Box 126, Chicopee Falls, Mass, 
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Britain in Africa. 








The possibility of Boer triumph in the 
Scuth African war is not so entirely out of 
the question, judging from recent events 
and the arguments of observers well versed 
in history. The fact that England has near- 
ly a million men available, and that she is 
sending a larger army to Africa than she 
ever sent to foreign parts before, has been 
accepted as assurance of certain victory in 
the end. She is sending out, in round num- 
bers, 70,000 troops. Those engaged in the 
Egyptian campaign numbered but 30,000, 
those in the Peninsula campaign the same; 


those in the Crimea, 26,000; at Waterloo, 
24,000; Blenheim, 16,000; in Afghan war, 
13,000. But in the vast territory of Africa 


what are numbers so long as the Boers can 
retreat into the mountains north of Pre- 
toria and then indefinitely northward? Sup- 
pose, too, that British ascendancy should 
look so doubtful that France or some other 
ecntinental power should itch to take a 
hand? Great Britain might then remind 
us of her moral backing to the United States 
navy in the east and expect Yankee aid. 
But these are extreme suppositions. It is 
the general expectation that England will 
win after a fierce, bloody conflict. 

The event of last week in the South Afri- 
can war was the capture of a British ar- 
mored train in Natal, with over 50 soldiers 
and Lieut Winston Churchill, war corres- 
pondent and son of Lady Randolph Chur- 
chill. The prisoners were taken to Pretoria. 
Churchill was wounded. 

Word received from Ladysmith and Kim- 
berley the first of the week reported those 
places as enduring the Boer siege very 
comfortably, with a prospect of holding out 
until the armies of Gen Buller should come 
to their relief. 





Talk of the Day. 





Testimony was brought out by a sub- 
committee of the federal industrial com- 
mission at Chicago that large shippers 
like P. D. Armour were favored with spe- 
cial secret railroad rates so low that other 
men paying the regular rates could not 
compete, 

Congressman Roberts has written an ar- 
ticle declaring that he does not go to Wash- 
ington as an advocate of polygamy, and 
explaining that the constitution unde: 
which Utah entered the Union purposely 
avoided breaking off the relations between 
Mormons and their plural wives married 
under the old dispensation. “In this city 
«(New York),”” he says, “the city of Helen 
Gould, within any thousand feet square, 
will be found more that menaces the Amer- 
ican home than ever existed, or I hope ever 
will exist, in the whole state of Utah.” 

The Germans are said to view with some 
uneasiness the visit of Emperor William 
to Queen Victoria, his grandmother. This 
is a friendly act toward Great Britain at a 
time when many Germans sympathize with 
the Boers. 

Secretary Gage’s offer to buy bonds to re- 
lieve the money stringency in New York 
meets with a slow response, indicating that 
the stringency is not very serious. 

Whether the Chinese shall be excluded 
from the Philippines is one of the difficult 
questions to be settled by congress. Gen 
Otis now excludes them, but Admiral Dewey 
is quoted as favoring their admission. 
There is reason to believe that in case the 
United States should adopt a permanent 
policy of Chinese exclusion in the Philip- 
pines, such a course would cause China to 
be less friendly in her co-operation with 
the plans of the United States to extend 
trade in the empire. 

The opening of recruiting offices for the 
Boer army in various ‘parts of the United 
States calls attention to the fact that any 
fcreigners—that is, men who are not Boers 
—who may be taken prisoners by Gen Bul- 
ler, the British commander in the Trans- 
vaal, will probably be summarily executed. 
They will doubtless be so treated if the 
British government regards the Boers as 
rebels, which is probable. Should it treat 
them as belligerents, captives will be enti- 
tle@ to the rights and privileges of prisoners 
under international law. 

There is talk in Canada of a possible rep- 
resentation of the Dominion in the British 
rarliament by and by, as an outcome of 


Canada’s action in sending troops for the 
Transvaa’ war. While the tories and Eng- 
lish Canadians generally are intensely loyal 


- 


to the crown in the present crisis, some of 
the leading Frenchmen among the liberals 
say that to contribute troops is taxatidn 
without representation. The French are 
thoroughly loyal to Canada, but not enthu- 
siastic over England’s war in Africa. 
Whether the dispatching of Canadian troops 
will serve as a precedent is a disputed ques- 
tion. Sir Charles Tupper, conservative, in 
speeches delivered in Ontario, nas criticised 
the Laurier government for not sending 
treeps sooner and for leaving the imperial 
gcvernment to pay them. 

The lobby, which had poor picking under 
Speaker Reed’s stern discipline of the na- 
tional house of representatives, is said to 
be hoping for a revival of its fortunes by a 
change in the speakership. They may not 
thrive any better under Speaker Henderson. 

The Holland submarine torpedo boat sat- 
isfies the navy department after rigid tests 
and the board which inspected it wants 50 
of the boats built to guard Long Island 
sound. Capt John Lowe, who writes the re- 
pert, believes that foreign governments, in 
the event of war with the United States, 
plan to seize Long Island as a base of op- 
erations, provided they can destroy our 
naval fleet. 

The Georgia house of representatives 
Passed a set of resolutions calling for the 
election of United States senators by di- 
rect vote; for free coinage of siiverat 16 tol. 

The borrowing capacity of the Greater 
New York having been increased from $35,- 
000,000 to $65,000,000, the city can now go 
ahead with the underground railroad, the 
improvement of the water supply, new 
schocl houses and the completion of the 
public library. 





Telephones are extending through the 
villages and farming districts as competi- 
tion brings down rates. There are said to 
be 5(00 farmers in Indiana who have the 
telephone service, through an independent 
company which operates in that state. In- 
dependent companies have much of the 
business in Illinois, Michigan and other 
states. A corporation organized by New 
York millionaires, under the New Jersey 
law, Plans to absorb these independent sys- 
tems and compete with Bell telephone for 
the business of the United States. The final 
outcome of telephene competition must be 
consolidation, as two lines in a given ter- 
ritory increase the cost to the public and 
make confusion. It is predicted that the 
final outcome of the telepnone war will be 
government ownership. 





The Pine Forests of Michigan and Wis- 


consin are said by a leading Chicago news- 
paper to be nearly exhausted. ‘During the 
coming winter,’ says that paper, “there 
will be an army of 35,000 men engaged in 
the remaining pine forests of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan cutting logs for 
the market. The present supply of pine 
lumber is insufficient to meet the demand, 
and it will not be many years before con- 
sumers will be obliged to go out of the 
country to get any considerable quantities 
of white pine. The forests of Michigan 
and Wisconsin are now so nearly exhaust- 
ed that they can never make it up, and the 
entire burden will rest on the Duluth and 
Minneapolis districts, in Minnesota. For 
the next 10 years these two districts can 
probably produce as much pine as they are 
now cutting. At that time the end of the 
white-pine timber in the United States 
will be in sight.” 

Not less than 1,200,000,000 feet of pine will 
be cut this winter around the head of Lake 
Superior and the upper Mississippi river, 
west of Duluth, Minn. In this district an 
army of 15,000 men will be employed. It is 
claimed in Duluth that the exhaustion of 
the pine is as far off as it was claimed to be 
by experts ten years ago. 





To Subsidize Shipping—The reader is 


likely to hear a good deal during the com- 
ing session of congress about the _ ship- 
ping subsidy bill. The measure was re- 
ported in the 55th congress and will be in- 
troduced promptly in the 56th. Its aim is 
to build up by means of subsidies an Amer- 
ican merchant marine, which shall be of 
assistance to the navy in case of war. 
Many of the vessels now owned by Amer- 
ican citizens and engaged in international 
commerce were built abroad. The subsi- 
dies proposed are for American-built and 
owned vessels and are gauged according 
to distance traveled, tonnage carried and 
the speed maintained. In order to promote 
ship-building the measure proposes to bring 
under the American flag and the protection 
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of our laws ships already owned by Amer- 
ican citizens which were built abroad pro- 
vided the owners will build and put into the 
American trade as soon as possible a pro- 
portionate tonnage of new, homemade 
vessels. The new vessels must be readily 
convertible into cruisers or other auxiliary 
aidg to the military power of the United 
States, and the owners must train Ameri- 
can boys for the various necessities of na- 
val operations. It is estimated that the pas- 
Sage of the bill would so promote ship- 
building as to call for $165,000,000in Subsidies 
within a very few years. Among those who 
urge its passage are Senator Hanna and 
the Cramps, Philadelphia shipbuilders. 

American vessels carried less than 9 per 
cent of our exports and imports the past 
year, the smallest per cent in our history. 
Our coasting tonnage was the largest in 
the history of the country and was greater 
than the coasting tonnage of any other 
nation. The report of the commissioner of 
navigation, from which these facts are ta- 
ken, compares the very small expenditure 
of the United States government upon 
shipping with the large subsidies paid by 
European nations to steamship companies 
engaged in the oriental trade. Japan paid 
over $26,000,000 last year to promote foreign 
trade. The commissioner (Chamberlain) con- 
siders in his report a bill introduced by 
Senator Frye, in comparison with that 
urged by Senator Hanna, with conclusions 
favorable to the former. 





Signs of the Times—In the state of New 
York 225 voting machines were used in the 
recent election. Seven were crippled by 
vandalism or ignorance. In three instances 
election officers misplaced a key, in three 
cthers the machines were broken intention- 
ally by voters, and in one a lever was bro- 
‘ken off by a voter who gave it a strong 
twist in the wrong direction. On the whole 
the machines worked well and were pro- 
rounced a success. 

The movement for uniform divorce laws 
is opposed by Mrs Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
on the ground that an unhappy marriage 
means so much to the woman that she 
should not be deprived of the opportunity 
that the states with liberal divorce laws 
give her to break away from it with ease. 





A Cable Fight—Congress will have to 
deal with the fight between the Commer- 
cial cable company and the Western Union 
over the Cuban cable connections. The war 
department prohibited the Commercial ca- 
ble company from laying a cable to Cuba, 
ci account of the so-called Foraker resolu- 
tion, introduced by the Ohio senator, to pre- 
vent the granting of any franchise in Cuba 
by the executive branch of the government, 
Senator Foraker’s motive, if we may believe 
rumor, was to prevent his political rival, 
Senator Hanna, from getting valuable 
franchises in the island. The Western Union 
people already had a 40-year franchise from 
the Spanish government and claim that it 
is the duty of the United States to live up 
to the obligations incurred by the Spanish 
government. Congress must decide whether 
these obligations are binding upon the Unit- 
ed States, and whether the Foraker reso- 
lution is to stand as it is. The Western 
Union is said to have done the members of 
congress many favors. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For the lLand’s Sake—use 
Fertilizer. 


Bowker’s 





One, Two, Three—Have you ever noted 
the evolution and progress of a great trunk 
line, how it begins with one through train 
each day, then as its business increases it 
adds one more, and still another? It is an 
ascending course in numerals—one, two, 
three. Each figure represents a notch of 
progress; each indicates the high water 
mark of success. Three through trains each 
way daily is a distinguishing mark of suc- 
cess for any railway. Such has been the 
success of the famous Nickel Plate route. 
It began with one train; the popularity of 
this demanded another. And still the peo- 
ple increased their patronage and a third 
train was imperative. And now across the 
rich plains of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and New York, from Chicago to 
Buffalo, aye, to New York and Boston, 
these swift and elegantly appointed trains 
pass each way daily over the finely graded 
roadway of the Nickel Plate route, each 
carrying a large contingent of happy trav- 
elers. That is the moral of the story. Re- 
member the significance of one, two, three. 














A Thanksgiving 
Romance. 
By Waldo. 


T IS a strange story, strange 
almost beyond belief, yet 
stranger stories than this come 

-| from the sea-girt, sandy 
homes of the sturdy sailor and 
fisher folk of old Cape Cod, 
where the mystery of the sea 
permeates their very lives. I give the story 
as nearly as I can as it was told to me by 
one of the leading men of a Cape Cod vil- 


ee 


age: 

it was an incident of my boyhood and 
the memory of it still lends a softened color 
to each succeeding Thanksgiving that 
makes this annual old New England holi- 
day the pleasantest of all the year. My 
Uncle Allan was a gentleman of the old 
school, courtly of manner, kind of heart, 
reverencing woman, strong in his convic- 
ticns of right and wrong and a power for 
good in the little Cape Cod town where 
he had made his home for 40 years. 

As I said, he was a gentleman of the old 
school and in nothing was this more man- 
ifest than in his love of old-time customs, 
particularly as related to the celebration 
of the holidays. For this reason, if for no 
other, Thanksgiving took precedence over 
all others, for in the days or his father not 
even Christmas was- celebrated with the 
mirth and merrymakings of this day of 
thanks. 

Never since Uncle Allan had led Aunt 
Martha to the low-gabled, quaint old house 
he had prepared for her, 40 years before, 
had there failed of being a great family 
gathering about the long table in the dark- 
paneled dining room, with its huge fire- 
place at one end and broad settle and 
quaint latticed windows at the other. So 
now as the shortening, dull November days 
betokened the end of harvesting and the 
close approach of Thanksgiving, it was 
with a feeling of being at odds with .the 
werld, that there was 4 discord in life’s 
harmony, that Uncle Allan realized the 
party would be small indeed to partake of 
the gobbler he had fattened with such care 
these three months. Of his children, John 
and Ned were west on business trips, Harry 
was to spend the day with a college chum, 
Mary would go to her ‘husband’s home and 
Martha was to entertain in her own home 
in Boston, Similar reasons prevented oth- 
ers of the relatives from accepting, save 
Aunt Martha’s sister Eva of Boston, who 
never before in all these years had visited 
Aunt Martha. This reduced the family par- 
ty to four, Uncle Allan; Aunt Martha, Aunt 
Eva and myself. 

Uncle Allan was thinking of this as he 
sat in the cranberry housescreening berries, 
and unlike the broad red stream of fruit 
that rolled past him over the screen, only 
to divide, the big berries falling into one 
barrel and the small fruit into another, his 
thcughts kept to one channel. So engrossed 
did he become that he emptied a bushel of 
Bugles into a half barrel of Early Blacks, 
and started to head them up before he no- 
ticed his mistake. 

At the supper table that evening he was 
unusually taciturn until he had finished his 
second cup of tea. Then he spoke abruptly: 
“Mother, Thanksgiving is this day week, is 
it not?” Aunt Martha nodded assent. “And 
you are making no special plans.” Again 
Aunt Martha nodded. ‘‘Then begin to-mor- 
row and plan the biggest Thanksgiving din- 
rer we have ever had,” said Uncle Allan, 
pushing back his chair. “It won’t be a fam- 
ily party, mother, but if I mistake not it 
will be the biggest and the merriest that 
has gathered about the old table for many 
a year. I am going to invite all those who 
will otherwise have no Thanksgiving. 
There’s the Widow Wilcox, not a soul to 
care whether she eats or starves, and old 
Miss Wilkins, with no company but her cat 
and her chickens, and old Bill Stevens and 
his wife, heaven knows what keeps ’em 
from the poorhouse; and the Widow Hig- 
gins, old Ben Hunt, Widow Northrup and 
Judge Harworth, to help us keep the ball 
a- rolling... Why, I can name a dozen or 15 
offhand that Thanksgiving don’t have the 
least bit of meaning for, except a license to 
envy other folks and bemoan their own mis- 
fortunes. Perhaps-I ought not to say that, 


either, because there isn’t a cheerfuller wo- 
man in the town than Miss Wilkins. Any- 
bys I’m going to invite them all here and 
show 


them what a real old-fashioned 








EVENINGS AT. HOME 


Thanksgiving was. What do you say to 
that? The real old-time dinner, from a 
sucking pig. to five kinds of pie, eh?’ 

Aunt Martha acquiesced as mildly to this 
as she did to all of Uncle Allan’s plans and 
on the morrow preparations were begun on 
au elaborate scale. While Aunt Martha with 
two girls to help her began the preliminary 
work in the kitchen, Uncle Allan and old 
Dobbin jogged about town with the invita- 
ticns, and I-don’t think I ever saw my 
urcle happier. I chanced to be in Judge 
Harworth’s tiny law office when Uncle Al- 
lan entered. The judge dispensed such jus- 
tice as was demanded tnrough the pro- 
cesses of law and at all times such a wealth 
of kindly nature that he had endeared him- 
selz to the whole village. He had come, no 
one knew whence, 20 years before, and the 
shingle he had hung out then still swung, 
weather-beaten and hardly decipherable, 
above the office door. He was quite jlame 
in his right leg and a broad red welt as 
from a heavy blow showed through the thin 
white hair at the back of his head. His 
was the sunniest disposition I ever knew, 
and his love for children was equalled only 
by their love of him. An inexhaustible fund 
of stories made him the idol of the boys, 
while a certain shrewdness and dry humor 
inherited from Scottish ancestors made his 
little office a favorite gathering place for 
older folk. He lived alone, save for a house- 
keeper, in three well-appointed rooms back 
of his office. 

Uncle Allan blew in with a gust of cold 
air in the midst of one of the judge’s most 
fascinating stories. “Judge,’’ he cried, “I’m 
planning a. bit of a Thanksgiving party, the 
real old-fashioned kind, you understand, 
and I want you to carve the turkey.” A 
shadow as of pain crossed Judge Harworth’s 
face. “Mr Tobey,” said he, “I appreciate 
your kindness, but I cannot accept.” ‘“‘Can- 
not accept! Why, man alive, you must ac- 
cept! Why, I’m depending on you for the 
success of my party. Besides, I want you 
to see how they used to keep Thanksgiv- 
ing when I was a boy!” exclaimed Uncle 
Alian. The shadow on the judge’s face 
deepened and even I could see that he was 
deeply stirred. “Mr Tobey,” said he, “you 
cannot understand what you ask. You 
would do me a kindness, but you have 
tcuched a wound that in over 40 years has 
not healed. But you could not know! You 
could not know!” Then, turning suddenly 
to my uncle with that air of fine breeding 
that was one of the judge’s greatest charms, 
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he said: “Mr Tobey, you will forgive this 
display of feeling and -will not take it ill of 
me. Far from me be it to refuse my services 
if they can be of aid to you, and it is with 
pleasure that I accept your invitation.’’ The 
hands of these two old gentlemen of the old 
school met and there was more than friend- 
ship in that clasp and the courtly bow with 
which they separated. 

Thanksgiving dawned clear and cold, and 
Uncle Allan was ready for church bright 
and early, for he was as punctilious in his 
observance of the sacred obligations of the 
day as in the details of the merrymaking. 
Aunt Eva, whom I had never seen before, 
sweet-faced and with the most beautiful 
eyes F have ever seen, eyes that haunted 
me, not alone for their beauty, but for a 
yearning sadness that seemed ever lurk- 
ing there, had arrived the day before. 

The dinner hour was set for 3.30, and by 
3 o’clock the guests began to arrive. The 
judge was the last, and as he limped up 
the driveway, Uncle Allan went down to 
meet him. Aunt Martha and Aunt Eva met 
them at the door. “Eva, this is the judge, 
just the judge to us all, you know. Judge, 
let me make you acquainted with Miss Hol- 
brook of Brookline, my wife’s sister.” As 
Unele Allan mentioned Aunt Eva’s name, I 
saw that same look of pain cross. the 
juége’s face, but it was gone in an instant 
as he acknowledged the introduction. 

And who shall describe that dinner! At 
the head of the table in the place of honor, 
in garnishings of parsley, a pig, done to a 
crackling brown, a bright red apple gleam- 
ing from between his jaws, and Uncle Aljan 
ficurishing the carving knife above him. At 
the other end, the judge’s cheery voice, 
ringing out over the huge brown gobbler he 
was skillfully dissecting. A pair of roasted 
ducks flanked the pig, while midway a great 
chicken pie was presided over by Aunt Eva. 
The vegetables, mashed turnips, potatoes, 
squash and onions were Aunt Martha’s 
special charge, while snowy white bunches 
of celery alternated with tureens of rich 
brown gravy the length of the table. Eigh- 
teen sat down to that table, and never 
shali I forget the diffidenmce and looks of 
awe with which some of mv uncle’s guests 
entered the dining room. But this soon 
wore away and the clatter of the tongues 
vied with the clatter or the knives and 
forks. Joke, story and reminiscence ran the. 
rounds, each in turn contributing some- 
thing to the merry cheer that passed for 

[To Page 556.] 
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THE WATCH QUESTION 


Time’s measurements must be 


accurate, or they are valueless. 
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Sausage meat, Mince meat, Hamburg steak, Tripe, Hash, 
Suet, Chicken and Lobster for salads, Clams, Codfish, Cocoanut, 


and many other articles of food, as well as scrap meat for 
poultry, can be easily, quickly, perfectly chopped with the 
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tion accorced to it. 


Rural Free Delivery. 





[From Page 535.] 

star route carriers be appointed carriers 
where the circumstances permit, the law 
being amended to allow this. There are 
places, however, in which business is so in- 
creased by free delivery that the fourth- 
class postoffices thrive as well as before. 
For instance, one of the special agents 
writes: “It is not uncommon for this in- 
crease to amount to more than the cost of 
the service, and without impairing the can- 
cellation of the fourth-class postoffices.”’ It 
often happens that these postmasters resign 
scon after the new service is inaugurated, 
on account of its popularity. 

AS SEEN BY THE TRAVELING SPECIAL AGENTS. 

“One farmer told me,” writes Special 
Agent Gaitree, “that if he had had rural 
delivery last year, he would have made 
$163 more on a sale than he did. He was in 
the habit of going to town only once a week 
for his mail. The prices -rose, and he, not 
Knowing the quotations because he had not 
time to go to town to get his mail,«sold his 
rreduce for $163 less than the market value.” 

“One of the most frequent and apparently 
most formidable objections urged against it 
is that since all cannot have it, none should. 
I try to answer this objection by saying 
that in the very nature and constitution of 
scciety there cannot be an absolutely equit- 
able distribution of public advantages. 
Comparatively few communities can have 
the advantages of fast mail trains, but no 
fair-minded or intelligent man upon reflec- 
tion would want to suspend the fast mail 
service on that account. There are few cities 
and towns favored with free carrier ser- 
vice, but because all incorporated towns 
cannot have free delivery is no good rea- 
son why cities where it is a business ne- 
cessity should be deprived of it.’ 

“I have met with frequent expressions 
such as these: ‘I would not have the route 
changed so as not to pass my farm for $500.’ 
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‘I consider my land worth $5 per acre more 
since the establishment of our rural free 
Gelivery route.’ ”’ 

“The impetus given to the cause of edu- 
cation by the more rapid dissemination of 
news in daily papers and letters as a rec- 
essary result of the operation of the free 
delivery routes, leads to the founding of 
rew schools in the very districts where 
they are most needed.”’ 

“Rural free delivery will, in my opinion, 
go a long way in the settlement of the ques- 
ticn that is now receiving the attention of 
all farmers’ institutes, granges and agri- 
cultural papers—how to keep the boys on 
the farm. If daily papers and all other 
character of mail are supplied daily at the 
farm door, such a blessing will assist much 
in making farm life more comfortable.” 

“One of the very important objections to 
dcing away with fourth-class postoffices is 
the great distance patrons living several 
miles away from there have to go in order 
to register letters or packages. I have seen 
instances where, in place of a journey of 
three miles, they had to go 10 after a rural 
route had ‘spoiled the postoffice.’ If rural 
carriers could be authorized to do this reg- 
istry business, or some other method orig- 
inated of having it done for patrons now 
journeying long distances for the purpose, 
it would be a great gain in favor of rural 
celivery.”’ 

GOOD, SAFE BOXKS, 

The tomato can and cigar box fashions 
in letter boxes are passing away, the gov- 
ernment giving attention to the need of 
safe and respectable boxes. Where con- 
tinved neglect is shown in this essential par- 
ticular, it is the purpose to order the trans- 
fer of the service to one of the many other 
localities earnestly seeking it and willing 
to make sacrifices to obtain it. Satisfactory 
boxes have been devised in great variety, 
ranging in price from 50 cents to $4 and $5 
each. A box made of galvanized iron, 15 
inches long, 5% inches wide, and 6% inches 















































IN DIFFERENT STATES 


These pictures, from the annual report of the first assistant postmaster-general, are typical of the new service and the recep- 
The large one is a scene near Lafayette, Ind; the one on the upper right-hand side shows 
boxes in Illinois; the other a ‘“‘nest’’ of boxes, along with the carrier, wagen and patrons, in Platte Co, Missouri. 


fence corner 


high, properly painted and lettered, and in 
every way suitable, is furnished, delivered 
at the cars, for 50 cents. The department 
simply expects security and appropriate- 
ness for the service. It is recommended in 
the report that the government adopt a 
standard box. It now supplies postoffice 
boxes to the cities. 
THE POSTOFFICE ON WHEELS. 

The traveling postoffice in Maryland, al- 
ready described and illustrated in these 
columns, proved a suc- 
cess from the start. Its 


cost to the govern- 
ment to operate is $1375 
per annum, including 
pay of postal clerk and 
driver, and care of 
horses and wagon. It 
performs the _ service 


heretofore rendered by 
eight fourth-class post- 
7 offices and four star 
“ai route carriers, the cost 
— of which to the United 
Wj/States was about $1600 
per annum. The prog- 
ress of this experiment 
has been watched with 
great eagerness by ag- 
ricultural communities 
all over the United 
States, and within a 
few months of its ini- 
tiation 133 applications 
for the establishment 
of similar postal wagon 
service were received 
20 degrees below zero.from 21 different states. 
Reply was made that 
the department desired thoroughly to test 
the economy and efficiency of the service 
in the county where it originated before 
venturing upon further experiments. 
THREE MODEL ROUTES. 
At Lafayette, Ind, says the government 
report, the postmasters and the carriers 





AN OHIO CARRIER, 








seem to have vied with each other in their 
efferts to establish a model rural free deliv- 
ery service. The rural carriers'are governed 
by the same rules as the carriers of the 
city delivery service; they wear the same 
uniform, provided at their own cost, and 
each has furnished himself with a special 
delivery wagon with “U § Mail,” ‘Rural 
Delivery Route No —, Lafayette,” painted 
on the front and sides. Each wagon has a 
sliding door at the sides with a glass front, 
and is fitted up with pigeon-holes in which 
the carrier sorts his mail as he goes along. 
There is also a contrivance for heating the 
wagon in cold weather. All the boxes along 
the routes are of galvanized iron, of uni- 
form size, painted, and closely resembling 
in appearance the regulation boxes used in 
cities, and are nailed on posts of such hight 
as to bring them to a level with the postal 
wagon. As he drives up alongside the box 
the carrier opens his sliding door and drops 
the mail in the box, at the same time rais- 
ing a zinc signal which is riveted to the 
box. If there is any mail for him to collect 
he finds this signal raised; if he has none 
to deliver in return he turns the _ signal 
down. If the signal is not raised and he 
has no mail to deliver at that box, he drives 
by without stopping. Each carrier has a 
whistle with which he signals the owners 
of the boxes in case they live some dis- 
tance away; so as to let them know he is 
coming with his mail. At one point north- 
west of Lafayette, there are eight boxes 
grouped together. There is a crowd wait- 
ing for the carrier every day. 

At Crawfordsville, Ind, the rural carriers 
also wear the regulation uniform, and on 
each of the five routes a delivery wagon, 
provided by the carrier himself, similar in 
construction to those at Lafayette, is used. 
At Eedrick, Ia, where the service has only 
been started about three months, the mail 
carrier has had a handsome delivery wagon 
specially built, with side doors, pigeon- 
holes and other appliances. 

HOW TO GET FREE DELIVERY FOR YOUR DISTRICT 

Petition the postoffice department at 
Washington first. Put the department in 
pcssession of information respecting the 
section to be served, the number of patrons 
willing to comply with the requirements, 
the character of the roads, and the length 
of the line. In all cases a map of the route 
should go forward with the petition. It is 
often a useless waste of time and expense 
on the part of a special agent where, upon 
a bare request to establish free delivery in 
a designated section, he is forced, after 
much work, to decide that none of the con- 
ditions favorable to the establishment of a 
successful rural free delivery obtain. 

How rapidly the service is to be extended 
remains for the 56th congress-to say. The 
$150,000 additional appropriation, the ex- 
penditure of which the past few months has 
demonstrated so much, is now ‘exhausted. 

Hearty acknowledgment is made by the 
first assistant postmaster general of the 
valuable aid given the development of rural 
free delivery by state granges and similar 
bodies throughout the country. 





Thanksgiving. 


RUTH RAYMOND. 





O gracious God, to thee we bring 
Our thanks for blessings of the year; 
For gentle rains in early spring, 
Sweet music to the farmer’s ear; 
For song of birds, for blooming flowers, 
That cheered us still from sun to sun, 
While toiling on through weary hours 
Until the harvest work was done. 


With friends and kindred gathered near, 
We keep Thanksgiving as of yore, 
And share with joy the bounteous cheer 
Of fruit and grain, a priceless store. 
We sing glad songs of praise to thee, 
Who blessed our labor while we strove. 
Thy grac2 to ail the world is free, 
Thy bounty boundless as thy love. 





IT have seen rich men, able men, eloquent 
men, famous men, wise men—but never one 
to envy. There was always a fly in that 
ointment.—[H. A. K, i 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


FON FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 


Thanksgiving Jollity. 


AGNES CARR SAGE, 





In these days of many wheels and expert 
riders, no finer sport could be devised for 
Thanksgiving afternoen than a bitycle 
drill on a smooth lawn, an open spaee, or 
in a large*spacious hall, while if given for 
church or charity it would certainly prove 
an attractive entertainment. The place 
should be gayly hung with flags, lanterns 
and garlands- of green—and it is always 
advisable to have ready some light refresh- 
ment, such as sandwiches, apples, nuts, ci- 
der and hot coffee, for the participants and 
spectators alike. 

Ladies and gentlemen both take part in 
the pretty evolutions, often rehearsing for 
weeks beforehand, and each wheel is dec- 
orated according to its owner’s individual 
fancy, with flowers, autumn foliage, rib- 
bons or bunting, while some tasteful touch 
is generally: given to the rider’s own toilet. 
At a given signal, then, and to a musical 
accompaniment, the merry wheelers mount 
their metal steeds, pair off, a lady and gen- 
tleman together, and go through a grand 
march; and a series of cotillion, german and 
other dance figures, in a graceful and 
ryhthmical manner. At the conclusion the 
hostess or a chosen committee awards 
smell prizes to the best rider, the pretti- 
est costume and most unique bicycle deco- 
ration. It must be remembered, though, 
that, in this dignified drill, speed plays no 
part whatever, every movement being pere- 
formed with slow, military precision, the 
cyclists sometimes riding four, six or eight 
abreast, crossing, recrossing and intertwin- 
ing in a bewildering way, fascinating to the 
beholder. 

But better adapted to the family party 
around the Thanksgiving fire, is the song 
sccial, when everyone, old and young, must 
sing at least one verse, whether they be 
blessed with melodious voices and correct 
ears or not; for mistakes and discords only 
add to the merriment, First, however, the 
sciected songs are represented in costume, 
giving the company an opportunity to puz- 
zle their brains, the one guessing the great- 
est number carrying off a prize. For in- 
stance, someone gets himself upas “‘Brother 
Jcnathan” with a feather in his hat; a girl 
carries a faded rose, and a youth appears 
wrapped in an American flag. Certainly, 
then, it will hardly require the singing of 
Yankee Doodle, The Last Rose of Summer 
and The Star Spangled Banner, to declare 
what they wish to portray, though each 
mtst warble a strain from his or her cho- 
sen ditty. But these are very simple ones, 
Others may be more obscure. 

War now being on every tongue, the “ri- 
val camps” will be an appropriate Thanks- 
giving game. Two large circles of chairs 
are arranged on opposite sides of the room 
and two persons being declared the lead- 
ers, they select, in turn, the ones they wish 
to join their regiments. 
sen and seated, each company sends one 
of its number out of the room to agree upon 
seme object for the rival camps to guess. 
The person, place or article being decided 
upon, the couple return and each goes to 
the other’s camp, there to stand fire against 
the volley of questions showered upon him, 
with the purpose of discovering the object 
agreed upon, and to all of which he must 
truthfully answer “yes” or “no.” The 
squad first finding it out announces it aloud 
and scores a victory. Then the captain of 
the winning camp takes a man from his 
opponents, besides retaining the one who 
has been questioned. So, the gamecontinues 
as tong as the interest lasts, or until one 
camp is so overwhelmingly beaten that it 
surrenders. 

Still more amusing, perhaps, to the very 
young folks, will be what is called ‘‘dress- 
ing the new woman.” One of the company 
stands in the center of the floor, while each 
guest, blindfolded, brings some article of 
grparel and arranges it upon her, by the 
serse of feeling alone. When fully equipped, 
the “new woman” is often a most mirth- 
rrovoking creature. 





Trees—The forester of the United States 


department of agriculture, Gifford Pin- 
chot, classifies young trees which 
have not yet reached a hight of three 
feet as seedlings; those from _ three 
te ten feet high as saplings; those 


ten feet high till they attain a diam- 
eter of four inches, as large saplings; those 
from four inches to eight inches in 


After all are cho- | 
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diameter as small poles; these from 
eight to 12 inches in diameter as 
“large poles;” those from one to two feet 
in diameter as “standards;’’ and all more 
than two-feet in diameter as ‘veterans.’ 
The diameter measurements are made at 
the hight of a man’s chest, or about four 
feet six inches from the ground. 





New Work for Women—A young opti- 
cian*in New York city believes there is a 
large field for her sex in. this business, 
which- pays well. Its work is particularly 
adapted to a woman’s delicate touch and 
perception. Like every trade and profession, 
the first requisite is natural aptitude and 
indefatigable industry. 





There is a whole lot of the past that is not 
useful nor ornamental. The past is like an 
old home—things accumulate. Things that 


are too good to burn and too useless to 
move.—[Myron W. Reed. 


T 
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A Thanksgiving Romance, 


[From Page 553.] 

wit and wisdom. Each, I said, but there was 
one exception. The judge, whose laugh was 
usually the loudest and stories the best, 
was strangely silent. Occasionally hesmiled, 
but in his eyes there was an expression of 
weary sadness that betokened a mind far 
from the present scene of cheerfulness. 

Plum pudding, mince pie, apple pie, cran- 
berry pie, squash pie, custard pie, great 
dishes of nuts and raisins, and red and 
yellow apples, flanked by foaming pitchers 
of cider, followed the main course. Long 
we lingered over these, and twilight was 
upon us ere we rose to gather in the fire- 
light around the great fireplace at the end 
of the room. That peculiar sense of peace 
that follows the gratifying of the demands 
of the inner man stole over the company, 
and long we sat, each I think with retro- 
spective gaze, watching the dancing flames 
and the play of shadows across the floor. 
Somehow there is a subtle spell woven by 
the play of fire in an open fireplace that, 
whether we will or no, rolls the years back 
and opens the pages of memory. In the si- 
lence, the steady boom of the waves pound- 
ing on the shore a mile distant was plainly 
audible, and I noticed Aunt Eva, sitting 
somewhat back and to one side, shiver and 
draw her white shawl cluser about her. 

The judge broke the silence. ‘Friends,’ 
he said, ‘‘no doubt you have wondered what 
is wrong with me, for neither joke nor story 
have I given you this day. But, neighbors, 
I have not been myself. Now I will tell you 
what I have told to no other living soul, 
the story of my life. It is strange, almost 
beyond belief, and yet I think my word is 
good with all of you.” ‘Your bond is no 
better, judge,” said Uncle Allan. The 
judge acknowledged the tribute by a slight 
inclination of the head, and then contin- 
ved. “It is five and forty vears.since I 
heave eaten a ThanksgiVing dinner with other 
folk, and the memory of that other day 
has been strong within me. My home was a 
trifle farther down the Cape, with my 
mother and sister. My father, though not 
rich, had left enough to put me’ through 
college and for a comfortable maintenance 
for my mother and sister. I had stood well 
in my college classes and was graduated from 
the law school. I had heard it whispered 
that I was fast, but be that as it may, I 
was not as steady as I should have been, 
with no strong inclination to settle down 
to work. Then I met her, and the current 
of my life was changed. She was the dain- 
tiest little woman I had ever seen, and day 
or night I could not keep her out of my 
mind. She was from Boston, a schoolmate 
of my sister, and she-was down to spend a 
month with us on the Cape. She was spir- 
ited as a warhorse, and fear was a word 
that had no meaning for her. Mischief 
sparkled in her eyes, eyes the like of which 
I had never seen before, nor have I since. 
From the moment I helped her from the 
train she rode over my heart rough-shod. 
She was to leave for home the day after 
Thanksgiving, and nothing would do but 
my mother and sister must give her an 
old-fashioned Thanksgiving dinner. It was 
just such a dinner as we have had this 
day. As we sat around the fire afterward, 
the boom of the surf came to us as it comes 
now. She was for hearing it plainer, and 
slipped away outside. I went with her. 
What I said, standing there under the stars 
with the roar of the surf in my ears, I can- 
not say, but this I know, I poured out my 
very soul. She world have stopped me but 
I would not let her. When I had ended she 
drew herself away and her eyes flashed. 
‘Mr Harworth,’ she eried, ‘you have no 
right to speak to me like this!” Then her 
glance melted like an early frost in the 
sun, and her voice was soft as the touch of 


a rose. ‘You are not the man to speak 
like ‘ris to any woman,’ she said. ‘A 
drifting ship is not to be trusted. But go 


out and make a man of yourself. Come to 
me this day year and show me that you 
have been true to yourself, true to your 
mother and to your sister, and.to the love 
you profess, and mayhap’—she paused and 
the light of mischief was in her eyes—‘may- 
hap I will give you more good advice.’ 
Then she turned to me swiftly. ‘Give me 
that guard ring that vou wear, as a pledge 
that you will keep wie tryst here a year 
from this day, a man your mother may be 
proud of. And this rose is my pledge to sit 
in judgment!’ Then she was gone. 


“From that night I was a changed man. 
I entered a law office in town and my whole 
soul was thrown inte the work. My mother 
but. my sister kept the 
Much of my business 


died that winter, 
old home for us two. 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


Dr Green 
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had to do with ships and the sea. Late the 
following summer I was called to New- 
foundland to look into certain claims a 
Provincetown fisherman had against the 
government. Having had no vacation, it 
occurred to me, my business being ended, 
to spend a few days on the banks in a 
Provincetown schooner that was to sail for 
home within the week. My plans were 
quickly made, and dropping my sister a 
note giving the name of the schooner, I 
was soon in oilskins and sou’wester, one 
of the fishermen. The night before we were 
to sail for home the old, old story of the 
Banks—the heart-breaking story that the 
fishing ports of the Cape know so well— 
was told again; a liner ran us down in the 
fog. Some scattered bits of wreckage were 
all that remained of the Cape Drake. 

“Unconscious from a blow on the head, 
ana with a broken hip, I was somehow 
thrown on a tangle of spars and rigging, 
and the sea being smooth, I drifted until I 
was picked up by a boat from Gloucester. 
For a week I was unconscious, and when 
I came to myself it was as a new-born 
child, without memory. I could give no ac- 
ecunt of myself, what boat I was on, what 
port I hailed from or even my name. I 
was to begin life again from that day.” 

The judge paused for a moment and I no- 
ticed Aunt Eva crying softly to herself. 
The judge picked up the thread of his nar- 
rative: “It was slow work, for I must start 
at the beginning again, and always there 
was a feeling of something wrong with my 
head, a void, as of something I had had 
and lost. My lameness preventing me from 
active outdoor work, I learned the cobbler’s 
trade. For five years I worked in Glouces- 
ter and Boston and then drifted from town 
to town on the Cape. At last I reached my 
native town. From the time I caught the 
irst glimpse of the village, the trouble in 
my head increased. Of a sudden something 
seemed to snap, and in that instant mem- 
ory returned to me. God, it was awful, and 
I think TI fainted. When I came to myself 
I staggered down the street to the old 
home, but it was closed. My sister had been 
dead these two years, Plenty there were 
who knew me, and I was greeted as one 
from the dead, but there was none to tell 
me of the woman who had my heart in her 
keeping. I have said that memory returned, 


but there was one thing lacking—I could 
not remember the surname of my sweet- 
heart, It had been spoken in my hearing 
but once or twice, and always she was in 
my thoughts by her given name. I thought 
and thought until it seemed my brain would 
burst, Three years I kept the Thanksgiv- 
ing tryst alone, and then I sold my place 
and went to Boston. Twenty years ago, 
weary with a useless search, I settled here. 
Always I have passed Thanksgiving alone 
with my thoughts, the saddest day in all 
the year. To-day, with the introduction to 
Miss Holbrook, I have heard my lassie’s 
name once more.”’ 

There was a stifled sob from Aunt Eva’s 
corner. “Ned! Ned!” she cried, stretching 
out both hands to him, ‘‘ do you not know 
me? Was her name not Eva? And, see, 
here is your pledge to me. Oh,”’ she sobbed, 
“you did not know how much, how very 
much, I cared that Thanksgiving long ago. 
The papers reported the accident on the 
Banks, giving the name of the schooner, 
which was picked up on a bit of wreckage 
the day after, and stated that all hands 
were lost. I mourned you as dead, and 
still I kept the tryst each Thanksgiving un- 
til your sister’s death. Since then, until yes- 
terday, I had not set fout on the Cape. I 
could not bear to.” 

One by one the guests rose softly and 
stole away, Uncle Allan and Aunt Martha 
following, and now as I watch the firelight 
flicker in the dusk of eventide I seem to 
hear the dull, low monotone of the break- 
ers on the shore, and see the glow of the 
dying embers upon the dear old faces side 
by side, keeping their Thanksgiving tryst. 





Queries Answered—M. E. C., boil the 
seashells in weak lye, that from wood 
ashes is hetter than concentrated lye * 

can 0e 


this purpose, until the roughness 
removed with a cob or something similar.— 
Pearl can remove hair from moles on the 
face by electricity or lunar caustic. The last 
is not advisable to use, as a scar may be 
the result. They may be pulled out with 
tweezers, but unless the root is destroyed 
they will grow again.—[Emma Clearwaters. 





Every man has his place in the divine 
economy—hard to locate it sometimes. 











THE GOOD COOK. 


The Modern Dinner. 
ADELINE, 





The Thanksgiving dinner of to-day is a 
far different institution from what it wasin 
the days of our great-grandfathers. In their 
time, the good wife and her daughters la- 
bored early and late for two weeks or more, 
making ready for the feast, and then col- 
lapsed, generally to live on the hashed re- 
mains indefinitely. A roast spare-rib of 
pork, a huge chicken pie, a whole boiled 
ham and sometimes a roasted young pig, 
kept company with the inevitable gobbler, 
land each guest was expected to partake 
pountifully from the entire list. Then came 
English plum pudding with brandy sauce, 
followed by not less than half a dozen 
kinds of pie, all of which must be sampled 
or run the risk of offending the hostess, 
and the feast ended with fruit, nuts and 
cider. By, midnight the rhubarb and castor 
oil bottles were in demand, and for the 
week following the heads of the family 
blessed their stars that Thanksgiving came 
only once a year. 

Of course a large share of this cooked 
food went to waste long before it could 
be used, and as time went on, the elab- 
orate meat menu was gradually cut down. 
Twenty years ago the regulation first course 
fora Thanksgiving dinner consisted of an 
immense roast turkey, flanked on either 
side by a flaky chicken pie and a dish of 
escalloped oysters, and all served at the 
same time. Everything in the way of win- 
ter vegetables was also spread on the fes- 
tive board, while a great dish of cranberry 
sauce, with the skins cooked in, occupied 
a position of honor at one end of the ta- 
ble. Pudding of some sort came next, and 
then each guest was expected to do his 
duty at mince, pumpkin and apple pie. 

There are still a few old-fashioned house- 
keepers who persistently cling to chicken 
pie as an adjunct to the Thanksgiving re- 
past, but the dish of- oysters is seen no 
more, and with the average family only the 
turkey is left as the foundation and back- 
bene of the feast. Of late years there seems 
to be a tendency to carry out the idea of 
an every-day dinner. There is a first course 
of oysters on the half shell, followed by 
the turkey and “‘fixin’s,’” and sometimes a 
salad, after which one kind of a dessert is 
usually sufficient to tax the capacity of the 
mcst voracious. As for pies, it isn’t an un- 
heard-of thing in these times for a woman 
to so far forget the traditions of her an- 
cestors as to prepare a Thanksgiving bill 
of fare which shall contain no hint of pie. 
Ice cream and frozen pudding or desserts 
which can be prepared the day before and 
eaten cold, are more toothsome and agree- 
able to the eye, and have to a great ex- 
tent pushed the rich plum pudding and 
mince pies into the background. 

One mother in this vicinity, who ex- 
rects to entertain several children besides 
her own brood on the coming holiday, says 
that she is to serve for dessert some fancy 
meringues, the idea of which she obtained 
from a Boston cooking school rule, and 
then improved upon herself. She first makes 
a stiff frosting of the whites of eggs and 
powdered sugar, and drops tablespoonfuls 
of it upon white paper, laid either on a 
board or in the bottom of a new tin pan. 
These are set in a slow oven for three- 
quarters of an hour, until the outsides are 
well hardened, care being taken not to have 
the oven hot enough to brown them, as they 
should be snow-white when finished. What 
remains soft in the center is carefully 
scooped out, and they are returned to the 
oven to dry for a few minutes, When cold 
a hole is made in the side of each with a 
hot skewer, and the little shells tied to- 
gether in pairs with di‘ferent colored baby 
ribbons. Afterward they - are filled with 
whipped cream and the tops sprinkled with 
candied violets, rose leaves, cherries or pis- 
tachio nuts, according to the color of the 
rikbon. A simple dessert of this nature will 
not upset the stomachs of the most deli- 
cate youngsters, and once their eyes light 
on a dish of these beribboned dainties, they 
will have no use for heavy spiced puddings. 

Pies, cake, fruit and nuts all help to make 
a brave showing on the sideboard, but they 
are seldom patronized at the regular din- 
rer, and their practical usefulness is gen- 
erally demonstrated in the evening. With a 
late breakfast, followed by dinner at 2 
o’clock, and lasting:for an hour, the av- 
erage housekeeper makes no plans for a 
real supper on Thanksgiving night. Up to 
7 o’clock and after, the grown-ups are 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


unanimous in their convictions that they 
shall never want anything more to eat, but 
by the middle of the evening, after the chil- 
dren have retired, there is a general weak- 
ening. One scouting party after another 
returns from more or less successful forag- 
ing expeditions, and presently there is a 
rush for the larder. The prudent housewife 
nctes these first symptoms of an aching 
void, and promptly brings forth her reserve 
fund of pie and cake and bids all hands 
fall to. Otherwise the remains of the tur- 
key which she plans to rechauffe the fol- 
Icwing day, will surely be sacrificed. 

The up-to-date cook strains stewed cran- 
berries through a fine sieve into a mold 
ana calls it jelly. Not so very many years 
since it was sauce, and we swallowed skins 
and seeds, with never a thought of disas- 
trous consequences. Now and then, at 
Thanksgiving time, somebody’s grand- 
mother cooks up a little dish of cranberries 
after the old-fashioned rule, sweetening 
with light brown ‘coffee A” sugar, and 
leaving in the skins. 

The Thanksgiving wonder ball is a nov- 
elty and affords plenty of amusement to the 
children during the otherwise tedious wait 
at the table for each one to be served. It 
consists of a big ball of yellow yarn, shaped 
like a pumpkin, in which are concealed lit- 
tle gifts like Brownie dolls, silver stick pins 
or pencils, whistles, paper caps and other 
small toys. The end of the yarn is fastened 
to a crocheted green stem and on this stem 
is wound the yarn as fast as it is unreeled, 
thus preventing a hopeless tangle, and 
leaving it in shape for future use. The 
smallest tot has the first chance, and un- 
winds until gift number one drops out, 
when it is passed to the next, and so on till 
it has been the rounds. 


An Old-Time Thanksgiving Dinner. 


: Roast turkey Chicken pie 
Potatoes Onions Squash Turnip 
Celery Cranberry sauce 
White bread Brown bread 
Plum pudding Apple, mince, pumpkin pies 
Apples Nuts Raisins 
Tea Coffee. 


pie Ra 

Mrs Lincoln’s Roast Turkeys—A hen 
turkey weighing 8 lbs. ‘Singe, remove pin 
feathers, oil bag, tendons, entrails and crop. 
Wipe, stuff and truss the feet to the tail, 
the wings close to the side, and the neck 
skin to the shoulder blade. Rub with salt, 
pepper, butter and dredge with flour. Put 
the turkey fat in the pan, lay the turkey 
cn one side, and put it in hot oven. When 
the flour is brown, check the heat, baste 
with butter melted in hot water and bake 
three hours. Add 1 pint water as soon as 
the fat is brown, baste every 20 minutes 
and turn over to brown uniformly. It is 
done when the joints will separate easily 
ana a fork will pierce the flesh under the 
thigh. 

Stuffing: Use light white bread (baker’s 
is usually preferred) crumbled fine, season 
with salt, pepper, chopped raw liver, onion 
and very slightly with thyme. Moisten 
shghtly with hot water and generously with 
me'ted butter. Sausages, oysters, boiled 
chestnuts, chopped celery, apple, raisins 
anc parsley may be used for seasoning. 


Citron Preserve—Mrs A. P. B., this re- 
cipe fer preserved citron by Mrs Rorer 
may sujt your needs: Pare off the outer 
skin, cut into halves, remove the seeds, 
then divide each half into a number of 
smaller pieces. Put them in a stone jar, 
add % cup salt to every 5 lbs citron. Cover 
with cold water and stand aside for five 
hours; then drain, and cover with fresh, 
cold water. Soak two hours, changing the 
water three or four times. Drain. Cover 
with boiling water, bring to boiling point, 
and drain again. Made a syrup from 2% 
Ibs granulated sugar and 1% qts boiling 
water, boil and skim. When perfectly 
clear, put in the citron and simmer gently 
until you can pierce it with a straw. When 
tender, lift the pieces carefully with a 
skimmer, place them on a large plate, and 
stand in the sun one or two hours to har- 
den. Peel the yellow rind from one large 
lemon, add it to the syrup, then add the 
juice of 2 lemons and a small piece of green 
ginger-root cut in thin slices. Boil gently 
for 10 minutes, and stand aside until want- 
ed. When the citron has hardened, put it 
cold into the jars, bring the syrup again 
to a boil, and strain it over the citron, 


“He’s a vegetarian, is he?” “Oh, the 
strictest kind. He won’t even eat oyster 
plant.” Zi 
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Mrs. Pinkham’s Medicine Made 
a New Woman of Mrs. Kuhn. 


| [LETTER TO MRS. PINKHAM NO. 64,492] 


** DEAR Mus. PInkHAm—I think it is 
my duty to write to you expressing 
my sincere gratitude for the wonder- 
ful relief I have experienced by the use 
of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound. I tried different doctors, also 
different kinds of medicine. I would 
feel better at times, then would be 
as bad as ever. 

‘‘For eight years I wasa great suf- 
ferer. I had falling of the womb and 
was in such misery at my monthly- 
periods Icould not work but a little 
before I would havetoliedown. Your 
medicine has made a new woman of me. 
I can now work all day and not get 
tired. I thank you for what you have 
done for me. I shall always praise 
your medicine to all suffering women.” 
—Mnrs. E. E. KunN, GERMANO, OHIO. 
















































































“*T have taken eight bottles of Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
and used two packages of your Sana- 
tive Wash, also some of the Liver Pills, 
and I can say that your remedies will 
do all that you claim for them. Before 
taking your remedies I was very bad 
with womb trouble, was nervous, had 
no ambition, could not sleep, and my 
food seemed to do me no good. NowI 
am well, and your medicine has cured 
me. I will gladly recommend your med- 
icine to every one wherever I go.”— 
Mrs. M. L. SHEaRs, GUN Marsu, MIcH. 
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THE EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


Buy an EDISON PHONOGRAPH 
for the Family’s Christmas, 
It will entertain your guests 
while it pleases you and 
amuses the children— 
and it lasts the year 
round. All popular 
standard or classica 
music by bands, or- 
chestras and soloists, 
besides the amusing 
and pathetic sketches 
of the recitationist 
or the orator,are 
NONE GENUINE WITHOUT pee when you have an 
THIS DISON PHONOGRAPH. 













TRADE $7.5so up. Catalogue from 
a Eseenn pitccngrests deniers. 
ee a National Phonograph Co., N. Y¥. 
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y study at night, he prepare 

himself for a brilliant canner. We 

offer you teradvantages fora 

successful future if you will study 
“ between times,” through 


Education by [ail 
in Electrical, Mechanical, Steam, 
Mining and Civil Engineering - 
Metallurgy, Art, Architecture 
Practical Newspaper Work, Eng- 
lish Branches, Stenography, Machine Design and Me~han- 
ical Drawing. Low price; easy terms, The moat thorough 
and compleie course of any correspondence school in 
world. ndto The United C pond Bchool: 

154-158 Fifth Ave., New York, for free catalogue hu. 38 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Reasons for Thanksgiving—I am very 
thankful for life. To be alive in this age 
of progress and invention, to follow a sin- 
gle line of scientific research is an edu- 
eation. Electricity, for example. Less than 
a hundred years since, Benjamin Franklin 
harnesse:l the lightning; to-day it is the 
well-trained servant of man, and its possi- 
bilities are still numerous. I am thankful 
that my lot is cast in the quiet, restful 
beauty of the country, for the blessing of 
living near to nature’s heart, the glorious 
sunrise and sunset, the course through the 
heavens of the king of day, giving warmth 
and vitality to all living creatures, and 
for the beauty of the queen of night with 
her myriads of attendant stars, leading our 
souls upward in praise to the creator of 
all. I am thankful for work and for 
strength to perform my daily task. Thank- 
ful for a comfortable home in this broad, 
free land, where education is free for all, 
and books and papers are within the means 
of every one, even the lowliest. Thankful 
that the step between urban and the rural 
is a small and easy one; that no longer is 
the country bred in the city or the ur- 
banite in the country made to feel in strange 
environments. That the abandoned farms 
are being reclaimed is a good reason for 
thankfulness; that we realize in the last 
days of the nineteenth century that the 
foundation of all progress lies in the cul- 
tivation of the soil and ‘‘whoever makes 
two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before is a benefactor.’’-—[Mrs A. B. Shep- 
ardson. 





Something Splendid—We have taken this 
journal for some over a year. Not very long, 
but long enough to look for its coming each 
week with joy, for we are sure to find some- 
thing splendid every time it comes. I am a 
farmer’s wife and I love the farm, I have 
two little children. I get a good many helps 
from the letters in the Talk. It seems al- 
most talking with one another.—[Mrs M. 
N. 8. 





Needn’t Be Thankful—I suppose we'll all 
be to!d reasons why we should be thankful. 
As for me, I’m thankful first of all because 
I can feel sympathy for those who cannot 
fee! thankful. Those around whom the 
mist of sorrow and trouble is so thick they 
cannot see the blue sky beyond. It is little 
use for one, not in such trouble, to tell an- 
other how much he has to be thankful for. 
Let the well-disposed person do a little mite 
toward pushing away the mist, and then 
the spirit of thankfulness will come to the 
burdened one of itself. Miss Thankfulness 
cannot be taken bodily and pushed down 
people’s throats. She must come very gent- 
ly and unostentatiously. Dear troubled 
one, take hold of my hand, and you needn't 
be thankful one mite if you don’t feel like 
it.—[Eda. 





Mother—Mother of Three, your letter in 
Nov 4th issue, as I read it, touched a ten- 
der chord in my.heart as it stirred up rec- 
ollections of the past when I, too, had a 
mother. Years have passed away since we 
laid her at rest in the grave; yet, still her 
voice whispers te me, and her eyes seem 
to watch over me as I go about the toils 
of my daily life. Often do I sigh in my 
struggles with the hard, uncaring world, 
for the sweet, deep security I felt when of 
an evening I would go to mother for sym- 
pathy. Oh! there is an enduring tender- 
ness in the love of a mother to her son 
that transcends all other affections of the 
heart. Mother! ecstatic sound so twined 
round our hearts that they must cease to 
throb ere we forget it. Science teaches us 
that if a pebble be cast into the lake on 
one side, the effects are felt all over that 
whole hody of water, just so the effects 
produced by a mother’s power—effects 
which stretch into eternity. It is part of 
our religion, we cling to it in manhood, 
we almost worship it in old age. But alas! 
how little we appreciate a mother’s ten- 
derness while living. But when she is dead 
and gone, when the cares and coldness of 
the world come withering to our hearts, 
when we experience how hard it is to find 
true sympathy, how few to love us for our- 
selves, then it is we think of the mother 
we have lost. So intense is her power 
that the mere remembrance of a praying 
mother’s hand, laid on the head in child- 


hood, has held back a son from sin when 








EVENINGS AT HOME 


his passion had waxed strong to commit 


it. God bless the mothers. A Subscriber, 
I fee! like extending to you a good hearty 
handshake with a pleasant “thank you” for 
your kind letter of indorsement in coming 
so ably to my rescue. Where are the letters 
of Circle 77? Someone sound an echo.— 
[Vermont Greenhorn, 





Mothers’ Circle—Our letters are now on 
their third round, the first round having 
started in August, which proves that the 
members are all wide-awake and prompt. 
Each member has expressed herself as in- 
terested and enjoying the new experience, 
and I know we all feel thankful to our Edi- 
tor for making thé circle possible.—[Sec’y 
Mcthers’ Circle No 2. 


Yes and No—‘Don’t you think people 
grow younger as they grow older?” 
Yes,—if they cast the burdens off 
Which needlessly are borne; 
No,—if they nurse the little grief 
By which the heart is torn. 


And which would be the wiser course 
I’m sure all will agree; 

I thank you for your paradox— 
And, here my answer see. 


[ Whitefield. 





Thanksgiving—We have reached anoth- 
er Thanksgiving period of existence. Again 
we can chant “‘Requiem aeternam dona eis, 
Domine,” over dead prejudices, national, 
sectional, political and religious. Time is 
chipping away the walls of bigotry, there 
are no more barbarous Tartars to keep out; 
no more suspicious Chinese to keep in. We 
are waking up to a broader life. ‘Every 
individual,” says Sir Henry Irving, ‘and 
his life outcome represent a special prob- 
lemi Which he alone can solve. Every am- 
bitious man has two fields of conquest— 
the on= without, the other within himself.” 
I’ve just read a beautiful sermon by George 
H. Hepworth on the little things which he 
says are the only great things after all. 
“If I make my home happy,” says he, 
“though I have little to make it happy with, 
I really achieve the highest destiny that 
mortals are capabie of.” “Ah,” says a 
triend, “but charity begun at home is apt 
to get no farther.’ True, but those who 
live in the home circle live but half their 
lives, but it surely is the better half. In 
Berlin is the smallest watch in the world. 
Its face is less than a quarter of an inch 
in diameter. The perfection of its tiny 
works sets its phenomenal value. How 
seldom we consider the working of the 
cogs, the pressure of the mainspring and 
the tireless ticking away of our everyday 
existence, which sometimes seem trifling 
and often, very often uncongenial, which 
make our littleness great. Truly, it is 
harder to perform a disagreeable task than 
a dangerous one. Very often it is the dis- 
agreeable one that tells. If we have not 
allowed our own trials and disappointments 
to embitter our natures; if we can find 
pleasure in other people’s prosperity and 
our digestion is good, we can partake of the 
spirit of Thanksgiving and its turkey din- 
ner, too.—[Evangeline. 





Asked and Answered—"I would like re- 


cipe to take disagreeable smell from floor of 
room, caused, I think, by embalming fluid 
being sprinkled on it,” asks G. O.— aA. R. 
K., your query regarding sensitized cloth 
is answered in the Nov 11 issue.—‘‘Could 
some one of our readers tell me how to save 
or what to do with spoiled wine? It is very 
sour. I think I did not put enough sugar 
in it. Could I not fix it up some way so 
as to make it fit to drink? I would also 
like a recipe for making liver and blood 
pudding,” writes H. W. Kraft. 


Author?—Will someone please tell me the 
author of the following lines: 


*’Tis glorious autumn time, 
The most brilliant time of all, 
a * - * - 


When the maple boughs are crimson 
And the hickory shines like gold. 
When the noons are pretty hot, 
And the nights are frosty cold. 
When the mist is on the mountain 
And the dew is on the grass. 
[James Moore, 





The foundations of healthy and useful 
life, according to the best of medical au- 
thority, are laid between the seventh and 
fifteenth years, never later. 








Share of $18,000 


ahead of you, and the mo- 
mentum of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars’ worth 
of magazine and newspaper 
advertising behind you, 
and the unique prestige of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 


AND 

The Saturday Evening Post 
with you, you should bea 
pretty enthusiastic and suc- 
cessful subscription agent. 

We will allow a liberal com- 
mission for every subscription 
sent in by a duly appointed 


agent. The sum of $18,000 to 
be distributed among 764 agents 
is simply a premium on success. 
This premium money will be 
paid on April 15, I900. Full 
particulars will be sent imme- 
diately upon receipt of your 
application. 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 











Rand McNally Atlas 


$3 WORTH oon 10 CTS 


The New Atlas from the press of Band, McNally & Co 
contains the latest and finest colored and indexed maps, 
on a large scale, of more than fifty countries and islands, 
embracing all the points of interest in the Cuban and 
Philippine wars. 


SOME VALUABLE FEATURES, 


MARGINAL INDEX showing just where to find 
any place you wish to locate without looking over the 
entire map. 

SIXTY COLORED FLAGS accurately represent- 
ing the flags of the different nations of the world, togeth- 
er with the vari:.us ensigns in use by the United States. 

AREA AND POPULATION of countries, states, 
provinees and colonies, also the location and nation to 
which they belong. 

PRINCIPAL CIT®PES are given, together with loca- 
tion and population according to the last census. 

Each map is 14x21 inches in size, except the United 
States, which is 1!xl4. They are printed in the best style 
on good book paper and bound in strong paper cover; 
size when elosed, 12x14 inches. No better maps than these 
are madein America, and separately would cost $3.00 in 


cheapest book form. 

SPECIAL OFFER Having but_a limited edition of 
® this Atlas, we offer them to close 

for only 10 cents in silver or stamps. This is without 

doubt the biggest value ever offered in a book of this 

kind, and no one at all interested should delay or fail to 

take advantage of this most remarkable offer. 


Address 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., 
Springfield, Mass., or Chicago, Hl. 
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A Family Gathering. 

J. L, HARBOUR. 

“Gran’ma says will you come over to her 
house to Thanksgivin’ dinner?” A little 
maiden of nine years in a red hood and red 
jacket stood by my desk saying these 
words one evening after I had closed that 
day’s session of the country school I was 
teaching. “Gran’ma” was Mrs _ Josiah 
Swift. She and her husband lived in a 
square red brick house on the bank of the 
river about half a mile from the school- 
house. I said at once that I would accept 
the invitation, for I had spent a night with 
old Mr and Mrs Swift and I had found them 
to be a delightful old couple, still young and 
cheerful in spirit and keenly alive to all 
that was going on in the world. To them 
belonged the unusual distinction of being 
the parents of 10 married sons and daugh- 
ters, and it seemed to me that the home- 
coming of all those children to keep 
Thanksgiving “‘with the old folks” was a 
Thanksgiving incident worth treasuring in 
the storehouse of one’s memory all of one’s 
life. It was such a beautiful scene of house- 
hold affections and simple gratitude to the 
Giver of all good. 

“Yes,” said “Gran’ma’”’ soon after my ar- 
rival at her house, “‘we have a lot to be 
thankful for, my husband and I. It ain’t 
given to many couples to live to see their 
10 children good men an’ wimmen an’ mar- 
ried an’ livin’ in homes o’ their own ‘an’ 
love an’ harmony prevailin’ among ’em all. 
There ain’t nothin’ sadder to me than es- 
tranged households. It’d break my heart if 
any o’ my boys an’ girls didn’t speak to 
each other, or if there was any reason why 
we shouldn’t all set down in peace an’ love 


MOTHERS 


to eat our Thanksgivin’ dinner together. 
An’ I’m thankful that they ain’t scattered 


so far but what they can ail come home to-= 


be with pa an’ me at least once a year. My 
oldest son, James, comes all the way from 
New York, where he is president of a big 
bank, but he don’t feel a mite above the 
poorest of his brothers an’ sisters on that 
account. He’s awful good to ’em when they 
are in trouble, an’ he’ll be sure to be fetch- 
in’ pa an’ me some fine presents. He will 
be here on the noon train with his wife an’ 
their two spiendid boys. Just think, we 
have 38 gran’children, an’ they’ll all be 
here to dinner with us, but la, there’s room 
in our hearts for that many more, an’ we'd 
make room in the house some way. The 
gran’children all eat at a-table by them- 
selves, an’ what a good time they do have! 

“There’s my son Henry just drivin’ in at 
the gate with his folks!” She ran to the 
front door and called out cheerily, ‘‘Here 
you are! Put your horses right in the barn, 
Henry, an’ Mary, you an’ the children 
come right in out o’ the cold. How glad 
I am to see you! My! how the children 
do grow! I'd hardly know little Lucy. 
Come an’ kiss your old gran’ma, all of you! 
An’ there comes Aaron an’ his folks! Ain’t 
seen ’em for a month, an’ I’m dyin’ to git 
hold o’ that new baby o’ theirs!Henry an’ his 
folks an’ Emma an’ her children an’ Sarah 
an’ her fam’ly will all be here on the noon 
train. We have had a telegraft sayin’ so. 
Your pa will go to meet ’em with the big 
bob-sled, an’ I reckon Silas will have to go 
along with his team, there are so many of 
’em. If here ain’t Nettie an’ her big boys! 
How you boys do shoot up! But you ain’t 
none too big an’ you never will be too big 
to kiss your old gran’ma, so you come right 
along an’ give her a hug an’ a kiss! There’s 


AND DAUGHTERS 
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Reuben an’ his folks just drivin’ over the 
hill! Their baby ain’t been well an’ they 
was so scared that they wouldn’t git here, 
but the baby must be better, so that is an- 
other thing to be thankful for. Lydia is 
here already. She is out helpin’ to get the 
turkeys ready for the oven. I’m expectin’ 
Andrew an’ his folks any minnit!’’ 

And so they came gathering home, the 
children and the children’s children, greet- 
ing each other with kindly affection and 
the old father and mother with the tender- 
est love. To me it was a never to be for- 
gotten Thanksgiving experience, and I 
often think of it in contrast to the lack of 
love and harmony that there is in some 
homes even on Thanksgiving day. 





Josie’s Trouble—One Thanksgiving many 
years ago while our family still sat around 
the dining table, enjoying an after-dinner 
chat, someone noticed that Josie, aged five 
years, was looking with a sad face and 
longing eyes at the abundance of food that 
yet remained upon the table, and they 
asked, “Josie, have you had all the dinner 
you want?’ She promptly replied, ‘‘No.” 
This drew the attention of others to her 
and grandma said, “Well, Josie, that is too 
bad; what can I help you to?” “Nothing,” 
Josie replied in a regretful tone of voice. 
“TI want a lot more, but I am so full I can’t 
eat another bite.”” This caused a shout of 
laughter from all except Josie, who con- 
tinued to look sad.—[Allie L. Nay. 

General Grant, when asked to write a 
message to the Sunday school youth of the 
United States, wrote as follows: ‘Hold 
fast to the Bible as the sheet anchor of your 
liberties. Write its precepts in your hearts 
and practice them in your lives.” 
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tig) HOSE who subscribe at once, sending $1.75, the 
==! price of a year’s subscription, with this slip or 
the name of this paper, will receive all the remaining 
issues of The Companion for 1899 FREE, and then 
all the issues for the 52 weeks of the new year, until 
January 1, 1901. This offer includes the gift of the 
New Companion Calendar for 1900—an exquisite 4 
souvenir of the last year of the century. 
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containing a full prospectus of the Contributors 
and Contributions engaged for the new volume. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 





BISHOP HENRY C. POTTER. 
TT 121 SHOP HENRY ©. POTTER 
Send us your address on a Postal and we will = 
mail you our Illustrated Announcement Number, fe}stor Henry C. Potter, who will contritute 
= to The Companion an admirable paper on 


“Ambitions: True and False,’’ is but one of more 
than 200 famous soldiers, sailors, statesmen, scholars, 
travellers, trappers and story-writers who will enrich 
the pages of the 1900 volume. 
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SPECI AL OFFER! THE YOUTH'S COMPANION 


From now until January 1, 1901, ineInding the Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s double numbers for two years, The Companion’s Beautiful 
Calendar for 1900, in 12 colors, embossed in gold (the most exonisite one of the series and solid alone at 50 cents), and 


AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, 


BOTH TO JANUARY 1, 1901, FOR ONLY 82.50 IN ADVANCE. 
Address ali orders to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Including the American Agriculturist Year Book for 1900, 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


The Monster’s Thanksgiving. 





“How does it happen,” asked the mon- 
ster the other afternoon, “that Fast day 
comes in Novem- 
ber?’’ “Fast day in 
NovembDer!” ex- 
claimed the Young 
Folks~ Editor; 
“what's the matter 
with you? Over- 
eating has weak- 
ened your mind, I 
think. Can’t you 
tell Thanksgiving 
from Fast day? I 
suppose you don’t 
know the difference 
between Fourth of 
July and Memorial 
day, do you? Some- 
time you'll get arrested for blowing a horn 
and shooting cannon crackers on Decora- 
tion day.”’ 

“Well,” growled the monster, “I notice 
that I always have to fast the last Thurs- 
day in November. You used to drop in in 
the morning and give me a few envelopes 
and newspaper wrappers, at least. Now 
you don’t come in at all. There!s nobody 
around here but the mice and the watch- 
man and the cockroaches, and they never 
give me anything. You’ve no idea how 
the mice act when you’re not here.” 

“Yes, I have,” replied the Y F E; “they 
chewed the edges off a bunch of poems in 
the second right-hand drawer of my desk 
only the other night. They ate part of a 
letter to the grown folks’ Table, too.” 

“Yes, and one of them died soon after,” 
observed the monster. “I’ve eaten lots of 
those grown folks’ letters and I never died 
yet, though I did have appendicitis after 
one. But I was going to tell you about 
the way those mice behave when you’re 
out.” 

“Well, be quick about it, for the Editor- 
in-chief wants me to write an article on 
A More Rational Conception of What Con- 
stitutes the Physical Basis of Conscious- 
ness.”’ 

“I’m glad of it; that means a square 
meal for me when it’s done, But say, those 
mice make fun of you behind your back.” 

“Very likely,” said the Y F E calmly; 
“they’d think more of me if I’d let ’em run 
in and out of my mcuth the way you do. 
Before I'd be so greedy as to keep my 
mouth open for mice to run in and out!” 

“Well,” continued the monster, “last Fast 
day—or whatever you call it, late in No- 
vember—the mice had a cattle show and 
horse trot on the floor here, and—” 

“A horse trot! Where did they get the 
horses ?”’ 

“Give me a chance, and I’ll tell you. They 
had the yellow cockroaches, those that 
live on mucilage, for horses, and the black 
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cockroaches, those that live on ink, for 
cows—Polled Angus, and Galloways, you 
know.” 

“Yes. Who beat?” . 

“The mice.” 


“The mice! I thought you said the cock- 
roaches raced,” 

“Well, the mice had to beat the cock- 
roaches to make ’em race, didn’t they?” 

“You silly old thing! You’ve had too 
steady a diet of those nonsense letters 
the Tablers don’t want. What did the 
mice do to make fun of me, I'd like to 
know ?” 

“Oh, one of ’em dipped his tail in the ink- 
stand and got into your chair, ran his fin- 
gers through his hair, tried to look wise, 
and then wrote on a piece of paper. You 
ought to have seén the other mice laugh.” 

“T do find some queer marks on mv desk 
mornings, sometimes. What else did they 
do?” 

“They had Thanksgiving dinner. They 
had a gum drop from the typewriter girl’s 
desk in the other room, and a cigarette 
stolen from the printer’s devil.” 

“They’re a tough crowd. Did they have 
anything to drink?” 

“Nothing but ink, and one of ’em fell 
into the ink well. They thought it was a 
first-class dinner, though.” 

“There’s a lesson for gluttonous creatures 
like you. Be thankful for what you can 
get. Those merry little fellows get more 
fun out of a gum drop than you could 
out of a pile of school examination papers 
reaching as high as the ceiling. Now I will 
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see that you have an extra supply of food 
the day before Thanksgiving, and don’t let 


™me hear you utter another complaint be- 


fore the New Year!” 





The Young Folks’ Table. 


A Linguist—M. I. J. and Florence Brad- 
ford Connell, the poem McLaine’s Child 
may be found in the Eureka collection of 
readings on Page 101 of No 4. If you have 
not access to that, I will send a copy for 
a stamp to pay postage. Do any of the 
Tablers who have studied French want to 
correspond in that language? I would be 
very glad to hear from anyone who would 
like to, Already, through the Table, I have 
made one friend, Agatha, with whom I 
have had a delightful correspondence in 
German, It is such good practice, to use 
the foreign tongues, as one forgets them so 
soon when school days are over. Vinal 
Scott, why don’t you get some old person to 
tell you some of the games played long 
ago? In the “land of Evangeline” one sum- 
mer I learned and played some very old 
games and we had jolly times. As to bum- 
blebees, I don’t know much about them, but 
I stepped into a wasps’ nest once on a time, 
[Edna S. Knapp, Deep River, Ct. 





Not Afraid—Now fortight lacing. Ask any 
one of the slaves to fashion about it. ‘‘Oh,”’ 
she will say, “they are not tight.’’ Yes, but 
when they remove them, they will take a 





long breath and heave a sigh of relief. Say, 
lad of Oregon, you’re a brick. I am in my 
20th year and do not use tobacco or liquor 
in any form, and seldom swear. I send my 
photo so you can see how one young man 
leoks who is not afraid to part his hair 
on the side, if most of the nice young ladies 
do like it parted in the middle and spanked 
down with grease.—[Bub. 





Extracts—Fifteen-Years-Old Twins, I 
think it is very unladylike for such large 
girls to wear knickerbockers, and still more 
unladylike to ride astride. There is a young 
lady out here -yvho rides astride and goes 
trrough town on her pony astride. Every- 
one is laughing at her.—[Miss Somebody. 


Favorable reports have been received 
from Letter Circles 9 and 79. 

I live in Kansas and am not ashamed to 
owniteither. Kansas is allright, even if they 
dc say a great deal about it. Young Bur 
Oak, your picture will pass. I do not want 
to flatter you, but still I think you are very 
good looking. I amail6-years-old high school 
student and want and intend to graduate 
in the spring. Eow many of the Tablers 
know how to cake-walk? Miss Idal, I think 
perhaps you will make a noted writer of 
yourself some day. Do any of the Tablers 
know what a Rocky mountain canary bird 
is, and why so called?—[Frances Boon. 

The solution of the problem stated by 
Pauline Lewis is very long, too long for 
publication, as it would require several cuts 
and nearly a column of explanation. I ob- 
tain for my answer 7213.3293 ft, which is 
within .0007 of 1 ft of the answer stated. 
The’ answer is probably risht, or possibly 
my answer is correct. It is impossible to 
obtain the accurate area of any plane which 
involves circles or parts of circles. If the 
party interested wishes a solution of this 
problem by mail, I will forward it on re- 
quest.—[W. B. Myers, Tidioute, Pa. 

Leone, you have given the correct an- 





swer to my puzzle. You are the first one I 
have had to answer it. Jack the First I 
egree with you in regard to this Table. I 
think the Y F E has had considerable ex- 
perience in this line. Artful Dodger, in re- 
gard to the climate of Minnesota, I live 
here myself and find it delightful, but ] 
know peeple who say they would not live 
kere if they had the best-paying business 
in the state, while with others it is the re- 
verse.—[J. H. Forrester. : 





Agriculture and Nonsense—It is quite 
evident that many of the Tablers do not 
fully understand the position I take in re. 
gard to our Table. This is supposed to be 
a farmers’ paper, therefore the farmer boys 
and girls should claim a seat at the first ta- 
ble. I merely suggested that we discuss 
agriculture; by no means did I mean to 
insinuate that we drop everything else. 
Many seem to have taken it that way, Some 
have criticised me for saying there is too 
much nonsense printed in our columns. I 
am pleased to note that at present there is 
not nearlyso much as when that was printed, 
Cnly the other day a girl friend remarked 
when discussing the Young Folks’ Table, 
“There are some things in it just too sim- 
ple for anything.” ’TPis true that “a little 
nonsense now and then is relished by the 
best of men.” That’s all right; but let’s try 
to make our Table more and more instruc- 
tive and elevating. In my opinion it is im- 
proving wonderfully in this direction. I am 
ever willing to be criticised, only I wish my 
stand not mistaken. Churnetta, I live in the 
southwestern part of New Jersey. We fol- 
low general farming. I am interested in 
poultry and hope some time to own and op- 
erate one of the largest and most success- 
ful poultry plants in the United States. 
Then I will ask you to come to see me. By 
the way, I should like to know you. Key- 
stone Girl, I should be pleased to make 
your acquaintance. Won’t you send your 
address?—[Only a Farmer’s Boy. 


A Crow Fight—One winter day a trio of 
crows flew down into a cotton patch and 
had a dispute about a grasshopper. The dis- 
pute ended in a fight, which started on the 
ground and ended in the air. One got hold 
of the bug and would not let the other two 
have anything to do with it. This of course 
caused indignation, and they jumped on the 
crow that had the bug. He made a faint 
resistance until he got the grasshopper 
swallowed, then he began with allhis might. 
During the fight he flew up and the other 
two followed. They circled around in the 
air and dashed downward and upward, 
which caused them to get all mixed up. 
Well, they didn’t know which had eaten 
the grasshopper, and so it was a hard fight 
equally among the three. When almost 
breathless, they took a rest in the tree tops. 
While resting, one said, ‘‘Kow wow! hain’t 
we fools for fighting. We are no better off, 
and all mad. ‘United we stand, divided we 
fall.’”’ This ended the fight.—[Demetrius. 








IN LINE FOR THANKSGIVING DINNER. 





Will Clementine of Cleveland please tell 
how she made the portieres, after preparing 
the silk and velvet rags, which she de- 
scribed in the Young Folks’ Table, in an 
August number?—[Mrs P. 












THANKSGIVING MEMORIES. 


Our Prize Puzzie Contest. 


FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR NOVEMBER, 

16. PRINTER’s Pi—Het fropo fo eth 
gidnupd si ni het teanig freeoth. 

17 TRANSPOSITIONS—Fill the first blank 
with a word, and the other blanks with the 
same word transposed. 

They found the 
him on a-—. 

18. ANAGRAM (one word)— 

CLAY FLEE UP. 

15. SQUARE Worpd—1, Opportunities; 2, 
passive; 3, measure; 4, iniquity; 5, resolute. 

20. IMPERFECT DIAMOND—1l1, A consonant; 
g a small animal; 3, simple; 4, an obsolete 
word (but found in the dictionary), mean- 
ing the infernal regions; 5, a city in Mary- 
land; 6, one of the United States; 7, a large 
animal; 8, to shout; 9, a vowel. 


in his —— and rode 








A Dubious Reply. 


JAMES BUCKHAM., 





There is one Thanksgiving incident that 
sticks out in my memory, and never fails 
to provoke a smile. It occurred when I 
was a boy, and the chief actor in it was 
my boy cousin, Stowell, whom we called 
“Tote” for short. An invitation had been 
sent to my uncle and his family, some weeks 
ahead of time, to spend Thanksgiving day 
and eat turkey and pumpkin pie with rela- 
tives who lived some eight miles away. 
Owing to differences of opinion in the fam- 
ily about accepting this invitation, however, 
no reply had been made to it, until the day 
before Thanksgiving, when a postal card 
was received, asking urgently if the fam- 
ily planned to come. 


“Well, are we going?’’ asked Tote’s moth- 
er of her husband. “Of course, they ought 
to know, and know this very day.’’ “I don’t 
want to go,” said the head of the family. 
“You may if you want to.” “If we go,” 
replied the wife, “‘it will be all together, and 


if we stay it will be the same.” ‘Well, 
suit yourself,” said my uncle, picking up 
his hat and starting for the barn. 

“Tote,” cried his mother, “you must sad- 
dle the bay colt and ride over and tell them 
we are coming.” ‘Tote presently appeared 
on the eolt’s back, but just as he was rid- 
ing through the gate, his father cailed 
from the barn: “Tell ’em we aren’t com- 
ing, Tote.” “No, tell ’em we are—we are!” 
screamed his mother, as the skittish colt 
thundered away. 

Tote rode post-haste, and came to the dis- 
tant relatives with his steed covered with 
lather. It appeared as if he must be the 
bearer cf some important and positive mes- 
sege. “Well, what did they say? Are they 
coming?” he was asked. Tote considered 
for a moment and then replied, slowly, and 
with great solemnity: ‘Prob’ ly—they— 
will—anhd—prob’ly—they—won’t.” Having 
thus_oracularly delivered himself, he turned 
his steed and: rode home, with the. con- 
sciousness of duty faithfully. performed. 





In an Ancient Farmhouse. 
ISABEL GORDON CURTIS. 





The sun rose on the dreariest November 
morning:-in the calendar. The rain was 
splashing down in ‘bucketfuls, and the air 
seemed to chiH one to the very heart. It 
needed a. strong attraction to entice one 
out of the house, yet the table at which 
we were. expected was 12 miles distant in 
ihe heart of the hills of Warren. The 
horses pulled through the muddy roads, 
the wind blew and the rain pelted about 
our elosed carriage, stil! nobody grumbled. 

At-last we stood in front of a hip-roofed 
house with a pillared door, small-paned 
windows and sturdy walls that looked 
ready to face the. wind and weather. of a 
new century, Outdoors it was interesting, 
indoors it was astory-hook house. In the big 
partor the fireboard had been taken out and 
in the immense fireplace ‘a log fire crack- 
led. The furniture was as old as the house 
itself. The straight-backed chairs and the 
wide sofas were bought in 1790, when a 
great-grandmother began 
and with her providing eame the quaint 
pictures that hung on the parlor wall; a 
time-yellowed portrait of Washington, a 





housekeeping, 
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queer print. of the battle of Lexington 
and family portraits, severe as old Puri- 
tans. 

The kitchen was the real living room, 
and what a kitchen it was! It usurped 
every foot of space in the ell, which was a 
hundred years old and yet 40 years younger 
than the rest of the house. From four win- 
dows on one side we looked out on the 
hills, with the shrouding November mists 
about their peaks; from the four windows 
on the other side we had a view of the 
wide valley with a brown, swollen river 
tearing through it. The stove stood covered 
with white paper, for once a year in the 
old kitchen, on Thanksgiving day, =: fire 
was lit in the huge fireplace and the great 
dinner was cooked in the ancient Dutch 
oven. We could hear a joyful spluttering. 
There was an atmosphere of warmth and 
goodly smells in the great kitchen that 
made dull even the rest of the interesting 
old house. In one corner stood a barrel 
and from a wooden pipe in the wall came a 
steady gush of spring water. Another ‘pipe 
at the bottom carried the overflow to the 
“critters” in the barn. Overhead the raft- 
ers were black with smoke and age. The 
long table was set by the windows that 
looked over the valley. What a dinner 
that was, with the steaming dishes carried 
straight from the glowing oven to the table. 
The lordly turkey was as brown as a 
chestnut and the chicken pie was a mar- 
vel of deliciousness. Then such apple pie 
and pumpkin pie, such mince pie and such 
cider. No marketing had been done for 
that dinner. . The cranberries may have 
hailed from Cape Cod and the sweet pota- 
toes from the south, but everything else had 
been raised on the farm. Nobody thought 
of the workaday, wearisome old: world that 
afternoon; it was as far away and as un- 
realistic as the gray clouds in ‘the valley. 

Twilight was spent about the fireplace in 
the parlor, ana George Washington looked 
down on the gathering of three generations, 
while the old falks told.stories of other 
Thanksgivings and sang ancient hymns. I 
remember only’ one stanza of these lugu- 
brious psalms. Its gloomy theology accord- 
ed iil with the graciousness .of. America’s 
great festal day. I ¢an-hear it now, droned 
out to its dismal melody: 

“Hark, from the tombs a doleful sound, 
My ears attend the cry. 

Ye living men, come view the ground 
Where ye must shortly lie.” 





My First Thanksgiving. 


H ANNETTE POOLE. 





After several years of living with the old 
folks, we had recently set up our Lares 
and Penates, a family of three. With the 
approach of the festival came the_ usual 
invitations from both sides of the house. 
Which should we accept? Then up spake 
the head of the family: ‘‘We are a family 
ourselves now, and we are going to keep 
Thanksgiving—the boy, the boy’s mother 
and myself.” There was a general laugh, 
for T am afraid our elders did not take 
us very seriously in those days. 

A family of three, one a little child, is a 
small number for which to cook a Thanks- 
giving dinner, especially when it must 
embody all the traditional dishes which 
had come down from some 200 years’ of 
Massachusetts foremothers. I shall nev- 
er know why one of those families consid- 
ered then four sorts of pickles absolutely 
essential, cucumbers, stuffed peppers, red 
cabbage and beets, but as the family mak- 
er of pickles par excellence came up ‘‘the 
back way” with them, I set them on the 
board as in duty bound. One family always 
made eight kinds of cake, while the other 
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Skilful D r’s Free Advice. 
Many people would like the sympathetic advticé 
and counsel of a skilful physician, but do not know 
to whom to turn. Dr. Greene, 35 W. lth St. 
New York Ctty, discoverer of that wonderful rem- 
edy, Dr. Greene’s Nervura, and wtthout doubt the 
most successful physician tn the world in curing + 
nervous and chronic complaints, freely affers his 
advice to sufferers, without fee or charge, either 
personally or by letter. If you cannot call, write 
him confidentially about your case and get his 

advice. Soe, 
te 














R catalogue of 600 Agricuttural Books. address 
ERAGE JUDD COMPANY, New York or 
0. 





Whien 
octors 
isagree 


Herbert M. Fish, a progressive and 

Re et resident of Cape Vincen 
said: “The doctors disagre 
in my case, one said I had the grip, 
another that it was jaundice, and so 
on. I tried many remedies but did 
not receive the slightest benefit. I 
was low spirited and nervous and 
had become reduced in weight from 
155 pounds to less than 128. Oneday 
a friend recommended Dr. Williame’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People. I tried 
them and the result was indeed mar- 
velous. My appetite returned and { 
began to feel rested and restored. 
At the end of the tenth box my phy: 
sical condition was better than it 
had been for years and I was a well 
man. 
“ HERBERT M. Fis.” 

Sworn to and subscribed before me 

this 17th day of November, 1898. 
LLoryp O. WoopRuUFF, 
Notary Public. 

~From the Eagle, Cape Vincent, N. ¥, 


Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills tor Pale People 
are never sold by the dozen or hund 
but always in packages. At all drug ists, 
er direct from the Dr. Wiltiams Me icine 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 60 cents per _ 
6 boxes $2.60. 








Cornets, $7.50 and upwards. 

Ebony Clarinets, 13 Keys, 2 Rings, 
$13.00. 

Mandolins, $3.50 and upwerds. 

Banjos, $10.00 and upwards. 

Guitars, $3.75 and upwards. 


German Accordeons, $1.75 and up« 
wards. 
Send for Catalog. We guarantee to please you. 


John €. Haynes & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Instrumental department of Oliver Ditson Co., 


oldest and largest Music House in the world. 
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‘Special Offer 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


To every New Subscriber to this Journal 
for 1900, whose name reaches us before De- 
cember 1, we will send the numbers for 
the remainder of this year FREE from the 
time the subscription is recriv 

Acopy of the Aamerican Aarioutturist 
Year Booktand Almanac for 1900, con 
taining ever 600 pages, and of ineaic ulable 
value to all, is included with each subscription. 

This is a special inducement that is offered 
at no other season of the year, and we ask as 
a favor that our readers show this offer to 
their friends and neighbors and ask them to 
subseribe. 


As an indueement to get up a club, we will 
send this journal one year free to anyone 
sending us three new subscribers at 

r year, including ef course a copy uf the 
ear Book and Alnanac. 

Now is the most favorable time for gettin: 
subscriptions, and we trust. our friends wil 
enter at once upon an energetic canvass, and 
make good use of the above offer. 


2D. ©. © &. @, ¢, 
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held that, while all kinds were advisable, 
the one which it would be a scandal to be 
without was raised cake full of fruit. 
Having that, the absence of all others 
was pardonable. But if I would be so wil- 
ful as to make a Thanksgiving all by 
myself, the family honor would not 
permit that I should be cakeless, and the 
two sorts 1 made were well supplemented. 
There was a turkey of course, and a 
chicken pie was absolutely essential, a wee 
affair compared to those in milkpans we 
had always seen at home. Then _ there 
must be oysters for breakfast and _ there 
must be chicken stew with soda biscuit 
in the gravy, al! imaginable vegetables, and 
every sort of pie that anybody ever ate, 
and the cranberry sauce must not go 
through a sieve. I did not know why three 
serts of pudding were essential, so I only 
made one, thereby exciting much sym- 
pathy at our deprivations in the matter of 
pudding. I also omitted the roast of pork 
and roast of beef one of those good moth- 
ers always thought necessary to provide. 
She used to sigh over the degenerate times 
and say, “My mother always cooked a 
boiled dinner too, and used to make 50 
mince pies and stack them away in a cold 
cupboard in the far room. But then she 
had 11 children to eat them!”” So we made 
our feast and felt that the house was more 
of a home because we had kept in it the 
New England festival, before which even 
Christmas pales into insignificance. 





Meely’s Thanksgiving Turkey. 


JENNIE E. T. DOWE. 





Some 3@ years ago, a remarkably wide- 
awake 10-years-old girl lived in a small 
farming town in an_ eastern § state. 
She was Meely Drake; and I knew Meely 
with the familiarity with which one child 
knows another. At the time of which I 
write, Meely’s father had not done any 
work for nearly a year. The way of it 
Was, Meely’s father, when haying for “old 
Rugg,” as he was locally called, had 
stepped upon a scythe that Rugg had 
carelessly thrown upon the ground. The 
wound had proved serious, and poor Mee- 
ly’s father and mother had _ . been for 
months at their wits’ end in order to get 
enough to eat. 

“Old Rugg” was called the meanest man 
in town, and to prove it, he had actually 
refused to pay poor Meely’s father the pit- 
tance of wages which he owed him for this 
same haying. In fact, he had gone so far 
as to say that the damage done to him, 
by the accident to Meely’s father, had 
been quite a money loss, as he could not 
get an extra man at the time to tend and 
get in the hay which had been cut down. 

A neighbor gave Meely a hen turkey. 
In early spring the bird, with the perverse- 
ness of her kind, stole her nest.in the near- 
by wood and finally came off with a flock 
of 20 young turkeys. The flock hung about 
the house and woods until they had got to 
a healthy size and then suddenly disap- 
peared. Meely was wild with grief. But 
it was soon found out that the turkeys 
were at “old Rugg’s,” and Meely and myself 
had good reason to believe that they had 
been driven away by no less person than 
“old Ruge’”’ himself. Meely’s fertile brain 
thought of a cunning expedient. In brief, 
the turkeys remained at “old Rugg’s,”’ se- 
cretly watched over by Meely and myself. 
The birds waxed fat and large, and three 
days before Thanksgiving, Meely went to her 
enemy and claimed the turkeys. There 
was loud talk, and in the midst of it, 
Squire Ely chanced along and took a part, 
to the final effect that Meely started driv- 
ing her turkeys home. I came out of the 
bushes, where I had hid, and Meely and 
myself and the turkeys soon reached her 
house. 

Meely’s father, who could only wile 
away the long and lonely hours by gazing 
from the kitchen window, looked out at our 
approach and cried, ‘“‘Mother, mother, see 
what is coming!” And as the mother 
reached the door and opened it, there 
rushed, flying, fluttering and gobbling into 
the kitchen, the old turkey and the 20 chil- 
dren, closely followed by the triumphant 
Meely, shouting, “There, I’m going to have 
the very biggest and fattest of all the 
whole flock for our Thanksgiving.”’ 

a . * 


At the moment of penning this last word, 
there came the postman’s double ring and 
a note from Meely. In it, she invites me to 
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THE JACK O’LANTERN 
[Photograph by F. S. & M. E. Allen. 


come to her country home for Thanksgiv- 
ing, adding, ‘“‘My girl, named after you, is 
te be married Thanksgiving morning, to 
‘old Ruge’s’ grandson. He is a fine fellow 
(I mean the grandson). By the way, our 
Thanksgiving turkey is a direct descend- 
ant from—well, you know where from.” 





Uncle Simpson. 
EVANGELINE, 





Uncle Simpson had come to spend Thanks- 
giving with us. We were living on the old 
homestead then, every foot of which was 
reminiscent of his boyhood. After an early 
dinner we set out for the little church 
twelve miles distant, which had _ been 
uncle’s first charge. He did not preside at 
that union service nor did we reach Deacon 
Sloane’s house where we were to stay the 
night. We went around by the four cor- 
ners to call on Cousin Myra. When we left 
her place the wind, which had veered round 
to the north, was bitterly cold, and was 
blowing right in our faces. Snow was fall- 
ing. Darkness fell upon us out on the plains 
and we lost our bearings. 

“We'll aim for that light yonder,” said 
uncle. A long lane led up to a barn, through 
the cracks of which light shone. Uncle’s 
loud helloes brought a man to the door. 
Uncle explained the situation. The man 
took his lantern off its peg and came round 
and opened the doors for us. “I’ve been 
here before—sometime’’—said uncle, whose 
attention, as he stamped about getting 
his foot awake, was attracted to a pump 
in one corner of the wagon house. ‘“‘Can’t 
I think? Yes, I came here one cold win- 
ter’s night to baptize a baby and comfort a 
dying mother.”’ 

“By gad! You hain’t that young pa’son, 
be you?” The stout elderly man extended 
his hand, the one with the husking pin on 
it. ‘“‘Why, that must be goin’ on to 40 
year ago. Come right to the house an’ I'll 
come back and put the team in. The gal’s 
to home, come Saturday. The girls an’ 
boys she uste to know is givin’ her a kind 
vf a surprise to-night,’’ our host explained, 
as sounds of merry-making reached our 
ears. 

A small, slight figure clad in black ap- 
peared in the parlor door. ‘‘You knew my 
mother? You were with her that night, 
the night she died?” Uncle took the-two 
extended hands in one of his, laid his other 
hand on the soft hair. Uncle was a very 
large man and wonderfully well preserved 
for his 60 years. He looked down into the 
soft brown eyes. “Is it possible that this 
is the baby we thought would hiccough 
itself to death that night?” The little widow 
took us in and made us acquainted with 
her stepmother and guests. We had a 
happy Thanksgiving evening. She came 
and sat by uncle and asked many ques- 
tions about her mother. She had one of the 
sweetest faces I’ve ever seen and was just 
as sweet as she looked. We've called her 


Aunt Mattie many a year and.all love her, 
but Uncle Simpson most of all. 


What Have We to Be Thankful For? 


JENNIE E. T. DOWE, 








“What have we to be thankful for?” 
An old man said to his wife. 
“True it is our life is long, 
But long is sorrow and strife. 
What have we to be thankful for?” 
And he bowed his white head low, 
Where he sat in the chimney corner, 
And watched the red fire’s glow. 


‘What have we to be thankful for?” 
And the wife looked up with a smile. 
“Why, father,” she said, ‘“‘we’ve always had 
Each other through all the while. 
What have we to be thankful for? 
We've had the heart of all life; 
For I’ve had you for my husband, 
And you’ve had me for your wife.” 


Then the old man hitched his chair along. 
To the side of his old wife, sweet; 
And he held her hand within his own, 
And the gray heads, two, did meet. 
‘What have we to be thankful for? 
“Oh! I am a goose,” said he. 
“T have everything to be thankful for, 
While you love an old man like me.” 








Of Course Not! 


CLIFTON 8S. WADY. 





Now when Thanksgiving joys abound, 
And all the folks are gathered round 
The festal board,—you hear once more 
The ancient story, heard before: 
“I won’t deny it if I could; 
These pies indeed are pretty good. 
You boil and brew 
And fry and stew, 
But when you come to bake 
Mince pies, my dear,—of course they’re not 
Like mother used to make!” 





The Thanksgiving Secret. 





“Once counted I my little store. 

Why was to others given more? 

Why were their lips with honey fed, 
While I had labor’s hard-earned bread? 
A weary, hopeless task seemed living; 

1 could not bring to God thanksgiving. 


“There came a poor man to my door; 

I shared with him my scanty store, 

When lo! my sense of want had flown, 

And rarest riches were my own! 

I seemed with heaven’s own manna fed. 

What blessed joy there is in living! 

I brought to God my glad thanksgiving.” 
[Selected. 





Jimmie: Say, Bill, your paw’s callin’ you. 
Willie: Did he say Willie or William? 
Jimmie: He said William Henry. 
Willie: Good-by! 
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A BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY GIFT. 





Ten Charming Books. 


Each a Literary Gem, and All Beautiful. - 
Specimens of Artistic Book Making... . 


Never have we been privileged to offer. a more useful, a more interesting, or a more satisfactory premium in every respect 


than the Superb Library, containing ten volumes, aggregating 3,2 


Dye 


00 pages, all of which were specially prepared for lovers of pure, 


wholesome and elevating literature. These’ ten charming volumes (Ten Superb Presentation Books),- aggregating 3,200 Pages of 
large type, are bound in rich cloth, artistically decorated, and in intrinsic value and general superiority excel ali other premium 


inducements ever offered. 


taining evening at home. 


This exceptionally fine collection of choice books will furnish material for many a kappy and enter- 





i—The Wedding Ring. 


Wuuubuywy 


Win wy 





By Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, 
D. & 


Dr. Talmage in his capti- 
yating volume, “‘The Wed- 
ding Ring,” offers to young 
folks and their parents sound 
advice on ‘“‘How to Choose a 
Husband’ and “How tto 
Choose a Wife,’’and his able 
talks on “‘The Relations of 
Wife to Husband and Hus- 
band to Wife’ will help his 


many readers to act wisely 
and judiciously in matters 
that may decide the destiny 
of loved ones for time and 


for eternity. 
2—Notable 19th Century 
Events. 
By John Clark Ridpath, D.D. 
In “Notable Events of the 
1th Century,’’ Dr. John Clark 
name is a 
jonym of good authorship 
lerudition, has very clev- 
selected and very ably 








10Sse 


ath, 





handled those particular 
events in the political, mili- 
tary, naval, scientific and re- 
lgious world that have ex- 
erted the mightiest influ- 


ences during the present cen- 
tury. A marvelous subject 
and a marvelous book. 
$-Holiday Stories for the 


Young, 

By Margaret E. Sangster. 

“In Holiday Stories for the 
Young,” Margaret E. Sang- 
ster has made a*contribution 
to literature for young peo- 
ple which clearly demon- 
strates the fact that good 


stories can be made much 
more attractive than vile 
ones, and that purity does 
hot necessarily go hand in 
hand with insipidity. This 
fascinating collection will 


speedily commend itself to 
our young friends, who will 
find in it a mine of delightful 
entertainment. 


4—Winter Evefling Tales, 
By Amelia E. Barr. 

Amelia E. Barr’s name is a 
household word wherever 
pure literature is treasured. 
Her _ Volume of ‘*Winter 
Evening Tales” is brimful of 
fitrancement. From begin- 


hing to end, itecaptivates and 
charms, 

$—Recitations for the Social 
" Circle. 

7 James Clarence Harvey. 
at ‘Rec itations for the So- 
- Circle,” James Clarence 
arvey, the well-known poet 


and author, has succeeded in 
Presenting a c 


collection of 

che ine ° 
sharming prose and poetry 
ch agreeably combines ail 


the elements of delightful 












A Superb Library. 


IN 10 VOLUMES. 





HOW To | 
SUCCEED | 
|. MARDEN | 
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ly written for this library. 
and will be found of the ut 
be without it. 


We unhesitatingly and cordially recommend this Library to the favorable 
consideration of our numerous readers. 


VUCCUVTTUE 


Nearly all of the volumes were special- 
It is a work for everybody, man, woman and child, 
most value and usefulness to all. No home should 


VUVVECVVEY 








{ntertainme nt, 
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6—How to Succeed. 


By Orison S. Marden, D. D. 

In his grandly inspiring 
book, ‘‘How to Succeed,” Dr. 
O. S$. Marden, the famous 
author of ‘Pushing to the 
Front” and “Architects of 
Fate,’’ supplies just what is 
needed by every young man, 
and no one can read this ex- 
cellent volume without de- 
riving infinite advantage. 
We keep well within the lim- 
its of fact when we claim for 
this book that it is the best 
ene of its kind ever pub- 
lished. 


¢—The Fairy-Land of Science, 


By Arabella B. Buckley. 

Read “The Fairy-Land of 
Science.’’ Do not think it dry 
or tedious, for it reads like a* 
romance, and, once read, the - 
eyes are opened and things 
now tame and uninteresting 
are suddenly and perma- 
nently invested with won- 
derful intérest and attract- 
iveness. One hour spent with 
this delightful volume will 
reveal a multitude of near- 
by wonders hitherto hidden 
from view. 


8—The Land We Live In. ; 


By Henry Mann. 

“The Land We Live In.” 
Here is a volume that reads 
like a _ fairy-tale. Things 
many never knew, but which 
every American should know, 
are told in a manner so cap- 
tivating that we read on un- 
til the eye tires and we are 
compelled to lay it aside for 
awhile, only to take it up 
again for another draft on 
its inexhaustible’ treasures. 
Mr. Henry Mann, who has 
contributed this grand vol- 
ume, has, through it; done 
excellent service for his 
country. 


9—The Secret of a Happy 
Home. 


By Marion Harland. 

The book which Marion 
Harland here sends forth in- 
to the world is calculated to 
transform manya home now 
an abode of comparative 
misery into a veritable Eden 
of felicity. It 1s bound to re- 
sult in good wherever read. 
10—Thoughts of Many Minds. 

By Louis Klopsch, Ph. D. 

“Many Thoughts of Many 
Minds” is a volume which 
will prove exceedingly help- 


ful to many people. It con- 
tains twenty-five hundred 
quotations, from standard 


authors of recognized abili- 





ARAN 


ty, on nearly every subject 
that engages the humar 
mind. 





We 
Sendin 


them in connection W 
and Wwe 


will send them free of cost. 


HOw TO GET It. 


2.50. Better still, send $5.00 for 


Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


RANCE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, £: 


‘AGO, M 


1¢ 
W YORK, 





will send this Superb Library of Ten Cloth Bound Books, which would be cheap at $5.00, free as a premium to anyone 
g§ us Four New Subscriptions to this journal at.$1.00 a year, or Two New Subscriptions and $1.50 additional, or we will send 
ith a year’s subscription to this journal for only 
Sent by express, receiver to pay charges, which will be light, 


a five years’ subscription 


arquette Building, 
52 Lafayette Place, 


on 


Y 
NGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building. 















“CLIPPER” 
DRILLER i> 


The result of 30 years’ expe- 
rience in Well 
LOOMIS & NYMAN, 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


PWTILW ICU CULL LL a 
USE LOOMIS’ SEAR SMS RHE ERER 
LATE IMPROVED . 





rilling. 










— or Picket Mills. 
r sold under a positive guarantee to do 
perfect work. Also full line of Pow- 


our Smalley iine complete mailed free 
if you name this paper. 

SMALLEY Fc. CO. 
Sole Makers, anito wer, Wis. 


Tiffin, Ohio. We have on hand 25,000 squares Brand 
New Steel Roofing. Sheets either flat, 
corrugated or “V” crimped. 

Price per square of 10x10 $1 75 
teroother tol than @ hatchet or ham- fa 
—— o other too an @ hatchet or ham- aI 
with Smalley or Battle Creek mer is required to lay this roofing. We Hd 
Wood Saws. More money can be furnish with each order sufficient paint fd 
made with our sawing outfits than to cover, and nails to lay it, without [74 
with any other implement you can additional charge. Poh 
buy. SELF FEED DRAG SAWS—S SIZES. Write for our free catalogue No. 25 of row 


Circular or cut off, 10sizes; also Boilt- 


bought by us 
Every machine gonerey merchandise ug y at 


eriff’s and Receiver’s Sales. 


*“ Our Prices are One-Half of Others.” 
Chicago House Wrecking Co., 


W. 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago. 
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100% a Year is Big Interest 


but that is what many users of the 
IMPROVED UNITED STATES SEPARATOR 
are receiving on the money invested. 


It is nothing unusual to receive letters from_users of the U.S. 
stating that it has produced enough more cream in a year to pay for 
the machine, to say nothing of the improved quality of the product 
and the saving of time and labor. Our 1900 or ‘‘New Century ”’ 
Separators, with increased capacities, are better than ever. 


We also manufacture 
A Complete Line of Dairy and Creamery Apparatus. 


Write for our latest illustrated catalogues,—Free. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., - Bellows Falls, 






















Protect Your Feet From The Cold and Wet. 


All Knit “BALL-BAND” “272 tne beet.” 


ene? are the most comfortable and will wear twice aslongasothers. ‘‘Ball-Band” 
ks and Rubbers are the same high os asthe All-knit Boots. They have 
6 ior features not found in others. Be sure that the trade-mark ‘‘Ball-Band” 
on every pair. There are more imitations and counterfeits this season ‘ 
than ever before. We make all our own rub and are not conn 
in any way with any Trust. Insistupon getting ‘*Ba!!l-Band” 
from your dealer and take no others said to be “As 


goods 
WZ. Sood 2s.” ote. Misht waka Woolen Mig. Co., Mishawaka,Ind. 
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PUTS Met 


WOOD-SAWING MACHINES 







= 


If you want the best power in the work 





for running 


cream separator, ensilage cutter, or wood saw, try our 
horse power. Easiest running, best material, and will le 
the most work of any in the market. = 
50-page pamphlet 


ree. Address A, W. GRAY'S SONS, 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
P. O. Box 8, MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT, 


CUTTERS AND BOB SLEDS. 
» Sif 





Swell body Cutter, upholstered in sj 
Price. $14.95. The Portland a 
shown here is large, roomy, very con fort. 
able and nicely designed,” ‘| 
and shafts second growth, st 
ory; braces, Norway iron ¢ 
holstering, 14-oz. English ke 
springs in cushion and back; nicke) das 
and side rail. Painted in best er known to ca: rp 
manufacturing. Nothing but best lead, oil and 
— rubbed, elegant glossy finish. 

utter—a beauty. Retail price, $45.00; our price, Oo 
new style Jumper Cutter ; Retail price,870. 00} our esteen 
4-KNEE BOB SLED cincPstz's6 bel 

- NE 5 &-knee, $12.90 32 
Reach, knees, raves an oisters made o < 
well seasoned oak and maple; fame SEO 
steam bent; knees mortised top and bottom ; . 
40-in. shoes, turned heel, short roller reach, giving easy, free bob 
motion. Nicely painted, striped and varnished, Guar 1 highest 
grade made and equal toany soldat double our price. Ger Mandt 
steel knee oscillating sled. $414.30. Detachable Sleigh 
















Ruaners—lInstantly makes a sleigh of your cart, buggy or deliv. 
ery wagon ; fit any axle; carry up to 3,000 lbs. Price per set, $4.95 
to $10.30. Blankets and Robes—A Burlington stay-on blanket, 
%& wool lined, $1.15. Full lined stable blankets up to $2.30, Bur- 


lington Storm or Lumbermans blankets, $1.45 to 83.70. Our 
Storm King—14-0z. duck, 20 rows stitching, full wool lined, 
hame leathers and tug straps. Retails at 86; our price. $2.98, 
Fancy Plaid W col and Block Weave, $1.85 to 4.70. 
Our 5-A Sterling, 80x84 in , Wt. 6 lbs., $1.85; retail price, 83.00, 
Plush and Wool Lap Reobes—#1 to & 
Robes, $8.40 to $10. We wiil save you 50; nore on 
blankets and robes. If we do not, or you are not satisfied, return and 
get money back. Send for our free 886.pageé catalogue. 


Marvin Smith Co., 55-57-59 N. Jefferson St., K12, Chicago 
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might hold chickens one day, but Page Poultry 
Fence makes a permanent hennery. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


















































is the earliest, easiest worked and most Pron 
ductive land, By using tile you get rid of the 
. surplus water and admit the air to the soil— 
NN =— both necessary to best results in agriculture. My ACRICULTURA 
54 DRAIN TILE meets every requirement. Make also Sewer Pipe, R 
and Fire Brick, Chimney Tope: Encaustic Side Walk Tile, etc, Write for 
what you want and prices. JOHN H. JACKSON, 40 Third Ave. Albany, N.Y. 



























THE TRIBUNE 


interesting short stories, scientific and mechanical information, illustrated fashion articles, humorous pictures, and is 
instructive and entertaining to every member of every family. 
BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT WITH THE PUBLISHERS WE ARE ENABLED TO OFFER 


The NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


The regular gabseription price of the two papers is #2 per year. 

than the price of one. 

payment of 10 cents additional for post 
Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 


Write your name and address on a postal card, send it to GEO. W. BEST, Tribune Office, New York City, and a 
( ample copy of the NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIMUNE will be mailed to you. 


The NewYork Weekly Tribune 


THE: GREAT 


National Family 
Newspaper 


For FARTIERS 
2 and VILLAGERS 








has an Agricultural Department of the highest merit, all important news of the 
Nation and World, comprehensive and reliable market reports, able editorials, 


ONE YEAR 


BOTH fiz on $1.25 


You therefore receive both papers for little more 
he American Agriculturist Year Book and Almanac for 1900 will be sent to every subscriber on 
e and packing, making $1.35 in all. 


AND THIS MAGAZINE 


CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 
NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Bldg. 


LIKE A BULL DOG 


Is the CHANDLEE LOCK and it makes 
the stay stay where you putit, on 

: any kind of wire—hard steel or 
am soft, large or small, that’s why 
Zea CHANDLEE FENCE is su- 
: perior to othem. Anybody can build 

. it, and it's rigid, strong, safe and 
handsome. Agents make money sell- 
“7 ing and — A WE WANT 
r ever. ere and will grant exclusive tere 

Hard Steel J) AGENTS os ae for terms, catalogue, &c. 


CHANDLEE FENCE CO., 11 S. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 


ICE “~ 
CUTTING, >>. 


made easy with our 
Double Row Steel Ice 
Plow. Outs faster, easier 
one apa dene. saser than any, depth 
iow made. Cuts any size an . 
‘ays foriteelf inlessthan 2 days. Marks and cuts the 
field at the same time. Send for catalogue and prices. 


JOHN DORSCH & SONS, 222 Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


A NEWSPAPER 


FREE ! 


The Western _ Trait. 


It is beautifully embellished with views in the new 
districts now being settled along the 


ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 


In OKLAHO!MA AND KANSAS 
ALSO THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 


SEND FOR IT—Mailed Free—Postage Pal, 


Address, JOHN SEBASTIAN 
Gen. Pass. Agent, CHICAGO. 
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lete Catalogue of Agricultural Books, addres 
ORANGE. JUDD COMPANY, New York & 





Chivage. 











